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| be very different from his first—for the com- 

position of which, after all, he was not fully 
responsible, since he had inherited from his predecessor 
many obligations. This time he has had a free hand, 
which he appears to have exercised with excellent 
judgment. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s accession to 
the post of Foreign Secretary is an appointment which 
we suggested three weeks ago and which naturally we 
welcome. For the difficult task of carrying to full 
fruition the work of pacification so admirably initiated 
by Mr. MacDonald, and at the same time maintaining 
British prestige in Europe, Mr. Chamberlain is certainly 
better qualified than any other prominent member of 
the Conservative Party. If he is not successful we shall 
be surprised as well as disappointed. We welcome also 
the appointment of Mr. Churchill to the Exchequer. 
Mr. Churchill made a fool of himself at the War Office, 
owing to his anti-Bolshevist mania, but he was a 
first-rate President of the Board of Trade and a still 
better First Lord of the Admiralty. He has great 
ability and courage and immense industry—a very 
rare quality in politicians. He is enterprising also 
and has the uncommon faculty of being able to adjust 
the projects of a very fertile mind to the comparatively 
prosaic necessities of departmental prudence. In every 
office he has occupied he has shown himself able to 
earn the loyalty and respect of his officials without 
sacrificing anything of his own extremely energetic and 
original individuality. He ought to be a very good 














T seems that Mr. Baldwin’s second Cabinet is to 
































Chancellor and everyone will look forward with interest 
to his first Budget. For both of these appointments 
Mr. Baldwin deserves to be congratulated; for both 
required courage. In making the first he had to shelve 
Lord Curzon and in making the second he had to defy 
many prejudices and jealousies. To Sir Robert Horne 
he does not appear to have offered any first-class post. 
* * * 


Another good appointment is that of Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland to the Ministry of Labour. It is an im- 
portant post, and in the Conservative Party there is 
no better man for it; for he is exceptionally able and 
knows the job. In slightly different circumstances he 
might perhaps have been a member of another party. 
Mr. Amery is to go to the Colonial Office, which is not 
at the moment a very important post, and the same 
may be said of the appointment of Mr. Joynson-Hicks to 
the Admiralty. Of the new Prime Minister himself there 
is little to be said. We all know that he is a good 
fellow, but we know very little more than that. He 
starts, at any rate, under the happiest auspices. He 
has a free hand, the certainty of several years of power, 
and a fairly able lot of men behind him. If he refrains 
from Protectionist experiments, for which he has no 
real mandate—and the presence of Mr. Churchill at 
the Exchequer should be a guarantee of that—he may 
make good and give us some years of sound as well as 
“tranquil ’’ government. We are not too hopeful, 
for, after all, Conservatism is Conservatism, and it is not 
Conservatism that England needs at this moment. 
But in his appointments Mr. Baldwin has made a good 
beginning, and there seems no need to be pessimistic. 
Quite certainly he means well, and it would be both 
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premature and unfair to assume that because he did 
not do well last time he will not do well now. 
* * * 


The Armistice celebrations in Italy this week have 
provided the occasion for more Fascist blackguardism. 
In Rome and in many other towns the Fascisti have 
turned their fury on the ex-Service men’s organisations, 
the Combattenti and the “ Italia Libera,” a group 
formed by General Garibaldi. Friction between these 
bodies and Fascism has been developing for some 
time. The Fascisti have claimed that practically all 
the ex-soldiers were in their ranks; but the growth 
and activity of the independent bodies show that the 
claim is exaggerated. The attack on the “ Italia 
Libera” in Rome on Tuesday appears to have been 
sudden and savage, though there were not many 
casualties. General Garibaldi calls it “an ambush 
prepared and carried out by the Fascist Militia,” 
and regards Mussolini as directly responsible. Of 
course Mussolini is responsible for this as for all the 
other outrages committed by his henchmen. Not 
every murder or assault is carried out by his express 
order; but he seems to condone any foul deed done 
by his friends, and he goes to the extremest lengths 
in stifling criticism. This week the opposition Press 
has been heavily dropped on, as the Government are 
anxious to hush up the truth about the Fascist attacks 
on the ex-Service men’s organisations. A number of 
papers in Milan, Turin, Genoa and elsewhere have 
been confiscated or drastically censored. There is 
nothing abnormal, of course, about that; Mussolini 
has from the first derided the liberty of the Press, like 
all other liberties. It is now pretty generally thought 
that his tyranny is beginning to crack, and the attitude 
of the Combattenti may be the latest straw showing 
how the wind blows. We do not expect him to fall 
yet, however. He is a cunning as well as a violent 
man, and he has not exhausted his shifts for main- 
taining his power. We shall see what he has to say 
when his Parliament reopens next week. 

* * * 


Although on the surface the triumph of President 
Coolidge seems almost parallel with the Conservative 
victory in England, the contrasts are important. 
Mr. Coolidge has a majority of ten millions on the 
popular poll, and a very large majority in the electoral 
college; but his party is not much better off in 
Congress. The Republicans will have a satisfactory 
position in the new House (which, by the way, does 
not meet till the end of 1925), but the Western bloc 
of irregulars will still be strong enough in the Senate 
to put an effective check upon the President—as he 
will almost certainly find when it comes to questions of 
taxation or the entry of the United States into the 
World Court. The crushing of the La Follette Pro- 
gressives is decisive, but not so complete as their 
trivial showing in the electoral college would seem 
to imply. A total vote of four millions, though spread 
very thin over the country, will probably be thought 
to justify the making of a third-party organisation, 
which at present does not exist. Mr. La Follette 
fought on his programme, without funds or a machine. 
The election, obviously, resolved itself into a rush of 
the crowd to safety—the huge mass of women voters, 
of twenty-one years and upwards, piling up Mr. Cool- 
idge’s poll to a height never before approached. Mr. 
Davis was utterly submerged. He had shown talent 
and energy in his campaign speaking. There was 
courage in his appeals for the League of Nations, and 
his denunciation of the Ku Klux Klan. But he is a 
corporation lawyer; his record as Ambassador in 


England was against him with large sections of the 
Democratic party ; the West was hardly aware of him. 
Mr. Coolidge, on his part, played a skilful game of 
silence; and as a result he can now look forward to 
a four-years’ period, during which he has no need to 


ee 


tack for party support. He will not be able to initiat, 
legislation ; but being the man he is, he will not wish to, 
* * * 


There is always some new complication in the 
in China. The latest is the coup in Pekin, which has 
abolished the Emperor—or, to be more exact, abolished 
his imperial title ; for that, with a handsome pension and 
some palaces, was all that was left to the last of the 
Manchus. This boy emperor (he is only in his nine. 


teenth year now) was, in fact, forced to abdicate in 1912, | 


and he is of no consequence in himself. But, like other 
royal puppets, he might be made use of, and one of 
the suggested explanations of the coup is that it was 
to forestall a possible attempt at a restoration of the 
dynasty by Chang Tso-lin. Chang Tso-lin, the poten. 
tate of Manchuria, is believed to be on his way to 
Pekin to join his ally, Feng Yu-hsiang, the “ Christian 
General,’” who has been in possession there since he 
put Wu Pei-fu to flight, and marched in at the head 
of his troops chanting “‘ Hark, the herald angels sing!” 
The coup was, of course, made by Feng, and it may 
shock Chang or upset his plans. It is only fair to say 
that there is no evidence, so far as we know, that 
Chang really harbours any design of restoring the 
monarchy. Another suggestion is that Sun Yat-sen, 
inspired by Communist principles, was at the bottom 
of the affair. It is an mtriguing mystery, though it 
may not be of much importance—unless, indeed, it 
should mean new quarrels among the leaders just 
when there is a chance of patching up a peace. 
* * * 


The Local Committees to which important functions 
under Mr. Wheatley’s Housing Act are assigned are 
just being set up under the authority of a circular 
issued through the Ministry of Health. The issue of 
this circular must have been almost Mr. Wheatley’s 
last official act as Minister. It remains to be seen 
whether his Conservative successor proposes to utilise, 
or to scrap, the machinery which is now being created. 
There has been no time for much to be done under 
the Wheatley Act: indeed, the necessary preparations 
are only now being completed. And, in view of the 
change of Government, it is clear that little will be 
done until the new Minister’s intentions are made 
known. This is a serious matter. All changes in 
housing policy, whether they are for better or worse, 
mean delay ; for local authorities and private builders 
will not take action as long as they are uncertain where 
they stand. The passing of the Wheatley Act inevitably 
involved some delay ; and it will be a public calamity 
if there is to be another waiting period while the new 
Minister is revising his predecessor’s policy. Accord- 
ingly the interests of the public demand the earliest 
and plainest possible declaration on this point by the 
new Government. Is the fifteen years’ programme to 
be maintained? This is vital; for the augmentation of 
labour depends upon it. Are the Wheatley subsidies 
to be continued? On this depends both how many 
houses, and what sort of houses, local authorities will 
be prepared to build. Is municipal housing to be 
given an equal chance, or is preference to be given to 
the private builder? The answer to this question 
obviously conditions the very existence of many 
schemes now in contemplation. Lastly, for how long, 
and on what terms, is it proposed that the control of 
rents shall continue? Let us have prompt answers 
to these questions, in order that both the municipalities 
and the building industry may know how to proceed. 

* * * 


The net result of the municipal elections appears 
to be a gain to the Labour Party of about thirty seats 
in England and Wales, and about thirteen in Scotland. 
Most of these are from Liberals, a few from Independents 
and only a very few from the Conservatives, who have 
on the whole gained a few seats from the Liberals. 
The whole turnover of seats is very small, and there 
is no considerable change in the party composition of 
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most of the Councils. A curious feature of the contests 
is an entire lack of correspondence between the results 
of the municipal and parliamentary elections. Parties 
have gained seats municipally just where they lost 
gats nationally, and vice versa. In most places the 
Labour poll appears to have gone up, as it did in the 
General Election, and the municipal contests have 
been decided by the number of fresh voters whom the 

ies succeeded in bringing to the poll. No com- 
plete figures of votes polled are yet available ; but it 
does not appear, from the few figures to hand, that 
the clash with the General Election caused fewer voters 
than usual to go to the poll. It did, on the other 
hand, cause the contests to be conducted even more 
than usual on party lines. Conservatism, however, 
gained sur risingly little. Evidently the Conservative 
organisers ad not taken the same trouble as the Labour 
Party to mobilise their forces for both sets of elections. 

* * * 


The new Transport Act comes into force very soon, 
and it will be necessary, in view of the control of London 
traffic, for some understanding to be reached concerning 
the so-called “‘ private”’ “buses. As every Londoner 
knows, the “pirates”’ have now established their 

ition firmly as rivals of the Combine. Run mostly 
ee companies with only a few ‘buses each, they 
form an increasing proportion of the traffic. The 
Combine’s declared policy of driving them off the streets 
by multiplying the number of Combine "buses on the 
main routes beyond the requirements of the traffic or 
the capacity of the streets has failed. It can, in any 
case, not be continued under the new regulations, which 
will give power to limit the number of ‘buses to be 
licensed for any particular route. The Combine will 
thus be deprived of the weapon of “ chasing.” On 
the other hand, the “ pirates”’ will lose the right, 
which some of them have freely exercised, to change 
their routes at will, so as to “cream the traffic” at 
busy points during chosen hours. In future, they will 
becofined, like the Combine ‘buses, to regular routes. 
This regulation is obviously necessary ; but Londoners 
have to beware lest it be made the basis of a new 
combine, including those of the “ pirates’ who have 
successfully established their hold. It is announced 
that negotiations are proceeding between the “ pirate ”’ 
companies and the Combine. Obviously there must 
be negotiations ; but no less obviously the public must 
watch them. The “ pirate” was a poor safeguard ; 
but he was better than none. And it is to be feared 
that the new Act, which was only passed into law after 
repeated compromises, is by no means strong enough 
to give adequate protection to the public. 

* * * 


The Trade Union movement in France has for some 
years been divided into two rival sections—the old 
Confederation Générale du Travail, now predominantly 
moderate, and the “left wing” C. G. T. Unitaire, 
formed by Communist and other seceders from the 
parent body. Now, the C. G. T. U. has split again, 
and a new C. G. T. has been formed by the dissidents. 
Described in the newspapers as “ anarchists,” these 
last seceders are in fact rather the inheritors of the old 
Syndicalist traditions of the French Labour Movement, 
and stand for a return to the non-political policy of 

Action against both Moscow Communism and 
the political compromises of the “ Left Bloc.” It 
will be interesting to see whether the once strong appeal 
of Syndicalism to the French workers can be revived, 
or the existing divisions healed by a return to the 
atlier policy. For some years past the division into 
two rival groups, involving the existence of rival Unions 
i nearly every industry, has completely paralysed 
French Trade Union action, and caused a great fall in 
the total Trade Union membership. The creation of a 
body is bound, for the moment, to make the 


phrase, to “‘ Mexicanise Ireland.” 





position even worse ; but it may, by the very absurdity 
of the triple division, prepare the way for some sort of 
reunion. The British movement has been very fortun- 
ate in porta: | the internecine struggles which have 
rent asunder the Trade Unions of several of the great 
continental countries. 

*” * * 

The special tribunal appointed a few weeks ago to 
deal with the question of tramwaymen’s wages has 
issued its report, which is unanimous, and will probably 
be accepted by both parties. The full demands of 
the workers for increased wages are not granted; but 
a comprehensive scheme for both grading and stabilising 
wage-rates is proposed. Hitherto, there have been no 
national standard rates, each municipality or company 
having its own scales of wages. The report now 
classifies all towns outside London into six groups, for 
each of which a distinct scale of wages is laid down. There 
are also transitional provisions for adjusting the existing 
wage-rates to the new scales. The scales themselves 
are incremental. Drivers in Group 1 will rise to a 
maximum rate of 63s. 6d., and in Group 6 to 58s. 6d., 
with starting rates usually 3s. below the maximum. 
Thus the tramway service follows at last the example 
already set by other industries—such as building—and 
establishes a national system of collective bargaining 
based on the grading of localities. This should be a 
valuable guarantee of peace. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Ulster threatens to 
be to Mr. de Valera what “ the Spanish ulcer” was to 
Napoleon. In the early days of his leadership he gave 
Carsonism a new lease of life by announcing he would 
‘blast the Orangemen out of his path’; now his 
intervention in the border constituencies has ranged 
Northern Nationalists of all shades of opinion against 
him, and their hostility is already reacting upon his 
position in the other provinces. Possibly Mr. de Valera 
imagined that his readiness to accept a martyr’s crown 
would restore his prestige, but he reckoned without 
the Belfast magistrates, who, with better judgment 
than Dublin Castle or the Free State displayed, have 
succeeded by their refusal to impose a vindictive 
sentence in making him ridiculous in the South as 
well as in the North. The shadow of the Ulster failure 
lay heavily upon the Republican Ard Fheis (Executive 
Council) which met in Dublin this week. So far from 
proving an epoch-making event as Mr. de Valera had 
proclaimed, it was a complete fiasco, not because the 
magnetic presence of the leader was lacking, but 
because the absent leader still lacks a policy. 

* * * 


In spite of assertions that the country is with them, 
the prospect of fourteen by-elections deepened the 
Ard Fheis gloom. It is simpler and safer to dogmatise 
about popular sympathies on the platform than to test 
them at the ballot-boxes. The nine additional vacancies 
have been created by the decision of the National 
Group to extinguish itself, a decision which caused 
little excitement in the Dail and less in the country. 
Mr. M’Grath and his followers had never condescended 
to explain what national objects were to be served 
by their original separation from the Government 
party. They claim, indeed, that their withdrawal 
from the Dail is a sacrifice in the interests of unity, 
but the muddled valedictory address of their leader, 
and the supplementary manifesto of ex-General Tobin, 
reveal the curious fact that their conception of a 
patriotic sacrifice was to decline all negotiations for 
unity unless a guarantee was given that the officers 
responsible for the Army crisis of last spring should 
be restored to their posts. Happily we have passed 
the stage when either nominal Treatyites or open 
anti-Treatyites will be permitted, in John Devoy’s 
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THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT 


T is not surprising that the Liberal Party, after 
_ the blow it received at the polls last week, 
should be seeking desperately for some means 
of saving its life. Whether it will succeed seems doubt- 
ful. Liberalism, of course, will not be extinguished ; 
its virtues will be kept alive in the Labour Party, and 
to some extent even, among the Conservatives; its 
vices will, we hope, disappear into limbo. But our 
purpose here is not to embark on a discussion of Liberal 
principles or the prospects of the Liberal Party. It is 
to call attention to one particular remedy which some 
Liberal doctors are prescribing. They diagnose the 
malady as injustice; the patient is the victim of a 
scandalously unfair electoral system. And the proper 
cure is Proportional Representation. We believe, on 
the contrary, that Proportional Representation is a 
quack remedy. Whatever alleviation it may seem to 
offer to the Liberal Party in its agony, it is fraught 
with mischief to the interests of the nation. 

Let us look at the case as it has been thrust before us 
in the newspapers during the past week. Here are 
the total votes registered by the various parties, and 
the total number of contested seats secured by each 
up to November Ist (Inverness and certain University 
seats are not included nor unopposed returns; but 
they do not affect the argument): 


Party. Votes. Seats. 
Conservatives .. 7,470,154 383 
Labour 5,496,252 141 
Liberal oe 2,954,125 83 
Independent .. 123,629 + 


This means, as a simple calculation will show, that 
the Tories get a seat for every 19,504 votes cast for 
them, Labour one for every 38,980, the Liberals one 
for every 89,518. Does not that prove, we are asked, 
how inaccurately the House of Commons reflects the 
opinion held in the country? Under the system of 
P.R. we should have 261 Conservatives, 192 Labour, 
and 108 Liberal Members. Now there are two fallacies 
concealed in this argument. The first lies in the 
suggestion that the House of Commons ought to corres- 
pond with mathematical exactitude to the number of 
votes cast. The second is the assumption that P.R. 
would have given us some such exactitude. Let us 
deal with this assumption first. We cannot see that 
there is any warrant for it. It might perhaps be more 
plausible if the system of P.R. meant that the whole of 
Great Britain was to be one constituency, in which the 
electors marked their ballot papers “Con.,” “Lab.” 
or “ Lib.,” and then, after the necessary grand addition 
sum, the appropriate number of representatives of each 
party were allotted (by the Party managers ?) to the 
House of Commons. But it does not mean that. The 
advocates of P.R. want large constituencies each 
returning, say, five or six or ten members. And how 
are they, or we, or anybody, to know how the electors 
would vote under that system ? It would be an entirely 
novel system, in which personal and local factors 
would be different, in which party loyalties might be 
either intensified or weakened, in which the relative 
values of minor and major issues would be unforetell- 
able. In short, the result of an election under P.R. 
can only be guessed at, and the figures of last week's 
poll seem to us a quite uncertain basis for the guess. 
Of course, the Proportional Representationalists may 
admit that ; they may urge that their object in stressing 
these figures is to prove to us, by an awful example, 
how unsatisfactory the present electoral system is. 





— 


Let us meet them on that point—only reminding then 
that the onus is not on us to show that the present 
system is satisfactory, but on them to show that PR 
would be a better. 


We come back now to the first and more important 
fallacy. The House of Commons, we are told, ought 
to be a mirror reflecting as accurately as possible the 
opinions and feelings of the electorate, which means that 
each party or group should have a number of represep. 
tatives in the closest arithmetical correspondence ty 
the votes cast for it. This mirror metaphor sound 
well, but, like many metaphors, it is liable to lead the 
unwary astray. What, in fact, is the function of the 
House of Commons? It is to carry on the busines 
of the country, by discussion, by legislation, by support 
or criticism of the Government. That is to say, it 
must be a living, active thing. A mirror, howeve 
useful and attractive an object it may be, is a passive 
thing. The advocates of P.R. may sniff at our stressj 
of these obvious facts, and accuse us of teaching ou 
grandmothers to suck eggs. But we are not doing 
anything of the sort. We are pointing out what is the 
fundamental vice of their proposal. P.R. might make 
the House of Commons a mirror, but it would keep ita 
mirror—and a bad mirror at that, as we shall show ing 
moment. P.R., with its mathematical obsession, would 
make Parliament static instead of dynamic. It is 
imperative that a popular Chamber should be sensitive 
to popular feeling, and that it should continue 50, 
Under P.R. that sensitiveness would be enormously 
diminished. The Member, by the enlargement of 
constituencies, would inevitably become more remote, 
in less close personal touch with his constituents. A 
large number of Members, too—probably the majority, 
certainly all the prominent men in each party—would 
find themselves in the highly gratifying position of 
holding their seats for life; the party managers, we 
may be sure, would see to that. This, we understand, 
is claimed as a merit in the system by the advocates of 
P.R. But agreeable as it would be for the professional 
politicians, it would go a long way to make a farce of 
democratic government. The “lifer” is relieved of 
his constant, and wholesome, anxiety about the effect 
of his speeches and votes and actions on his constituents. 
He may have an interest or an inclination to stick 
close to, and work hard for, his party—or he may not. 
But he certainly loses a valuable stimulus to “ keep 
in with ” the people outside. And it is this “ sensitive 
ness,” we repeat, which is far more important to the 
working of democracy than any mechanical or mathe- 
matical devices. 

Last but by no means least, there is the awkward 
question of by-elections. Here the “ mirror,” which 
we have just seen becoming dimmer in its reflections, 
disappears altogether. The by-election, as soon as & 
Parliament has settled down and begun to grow old, 
is immensely important. A series of by-elections—! 
even one—can indicate, as nothing else can, 4lj 
changes in popular feeling. Government and Opp 
sition alike must attach importance to the result, 
taking warning, or taking heart, from it, and shaping 
their policies accordingly. There is no need to quote 
instances ; the part played by by-elections at critical 
periods is writ large all through our modern Parliame 
tary history. But under P.R. there can by no by- 
elections—or, at least, no effective by-elections. 
Member dies or resigns. His constituency, let w 
suppose, returned at the General Election three Tories 
two Labour men, and one Liberal. How is his plac 
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to be filled ? If the whole constituency is to be polled 
there can presumably be only one result. Whether the 
late Member was Tory, Labour or Liberal, his successor 
will be a Tory. If the whole constituency is not to be 

led, what possible basis is there for an election ? 

These arguments are surely conclusive against P.R. 
as an electoral system in a live Parliamentary democ- 
racy. P.R., in fact, as we have observed before in 
these columns, is not democracy at all ; it grasps at the 
shadow, but it loses the substance. There are other 
objections to it, as experience has shown in foreign 
countries where it has been applied. We have no 
space to go into all these; but it is necessary to say a 
word about one of them, which is of peculiar interest 
tothis country at this moment. We have just closed our 
first experiment in Government by a party without a 
majority. Most of us, and not least the party which 
had to conduct the experiment, have prayed that it 
may be the last. We want the “ Two-Party ” system, 
not because it is hoary and sacred, but because for 
England it has worked, and will continue to work, we 
believe, better than any other. But P.R. would make it 
impossible. P.R. would not only perpetuate the group 
system, it would almost certainly multiply the groups. 
It requires no great flight of imagination to see the 
emergence under it in a few years, of a Prohibition 
Party, a Constitutional Liberal Party, a Socialist 
Party, a Communist Party, and a dozen others, with 
handfuls of representatives. This may be no serious 
matter; and it may even be argued that it would 
stimulate the interest of the electorate, though, for our 
part, we believe it would confuse and bore the electorate. 
But it certainly is a serious thing to crystallise the three 
main party divisions, to declare for an indefinite régime 
of coalition Government, with all its accompanying 
shifts and bargains, and of divided Oppositions, in- 
effectively fighting a still more ineffective adversary. 
This remedy of the Liberal doctors, if it comforted 
their party, would do so, as we have said, to the grave 
detriment of the State. 

But still, it may be urged, something must surely 
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be done about the “ grossly exaggerated representa- 
tion” revealed by the figures of this election! Some- 
thing perhaps might be done, and ought to be done, by 
means of the Alternative Vote in the case of three- 
comered contests, though it seems that the Alternative 
Vote would not have made much difference last week. 
But the main thing to be done about exaggerated 
majorities is to recognise that they are normal, unavoid- 
able, and to a considerable extent justifiable, if our 
system is to have dynamic and not merely static 
efficiency. There are two further points which dis- 
contented Liberals might bear in mind. One is that 
It was their own tactics that went far to swell the Tory 
majority at this election. The other, which is more 
mportant, is that it is very easy to exaggerate the evil 
done by an “ exaggerated majority.” Majorities in 
our Parliamentary system, as we know perfectly well, 
do not trample ruthlessly on the minorities. The 
influence of a minority has many ways of making itself 
felt, and even the strongest Government will, from 
reason or fear, take some count of its opponents’ 
criticism and presence. That reflection, will, no doubt, 
pe but small comfort to Liberals who think that by the 
ony of arithmetic they ought to have something over 
7 Seats in the present House of Commons. But to 

ose who are not under that delusion, it may suggest 
other and better ways than P.R. of strengthening the 
Power of Liberalism—and possibly even the power of 


the Liberal Party. 


present conditions, it is not. 


THE CURSE OF PARTY 


HE municipal elections, which took place throughout 
the country last week-end, showed in most places 
the same party alignments as the General Election 

of a few days before. In the majority of the big towns, 
Labour candidates opposed in straight fights opposition 
nominees variously described as ‘‘ Conservatives,” 
** Liberals,” “‘ Ratepayers,” and “ Independents.” In some 
places, especially in Lancashire, there were three-cornered 
contests between Liberal, Conservative and Labour, and 
only in a very few of the smaller towns contests between 
candidates appealing to the electors as individuals, without 
any party label. The results, however, differed to some 
extent from those of the General Election. The turnover 
of votes and seats was much smaller; and the net results 
showed that, while the Liberals had lost, the chief gains had 
gone not to Conservatives or Ratepayers’ candidates but to 
Labour. Moreover, it appeared curiously enough that 
many of the chief Labour gains were in the districts where 
the retiring Labour members had been defeated in the 
Parliamentary contest. 

The municipal elections in themselves have been this 
year unimportant in their results; but the condition of 
municipal politics presents certain features of public interest. 
The Labour Party, on certain big questions such as the 
extension of municipal trading, doubtless stands for a 
different conception of the function of Local Government 
from the other parties ; but no great extension of municipal 
trading is in fact for the moment within the sphere of 
practical politics. Moreover, it is significant that the 
model borough for municipal trading services, and the only 
one which possesses that important product of municipal 
development, a municipal bank, is the city of cities in which 
Conservative power has been longest unchallenged. Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool, both safe Conservative boroughs, 
have excellently managed trading services; many cities 
whose councils are on paper far more progressively com- 
posed have done far less to develop local services under 
public control. In short, while in theory the Labour Party 
stands for a radically changed conception of the functions 
of local government, on questions of immediate and 
practical politics the line of cleavage is far less clear. 

Over a wide range of local government activities, it is 
undeniably true that party conflict is a nuisance ; for the 
majority of the questions to be dealt with are not party 
questions at all. In practice, the situation is to some extent 
saved by the working of the local government system. 
Once elected, the members of the Council are assigned to 
the various committees entrusted with the supervision of 
the municipal departments. On these committees they 
find it impossible for the most part to act as party men. 
The chairman, or even ordinary member, of a Tramway or 
Education Committee very often forgets his party before 
he has been long at work in his desire to make the service 
for which he is responsible as efficient and useful as he can. 
Occasions arise on all committees when the members line 
up according to their respective parties; but these occasions 
are comparatively rare. Most of the time is spent in 
getting on with the work of administration ; and opinion 
on committees often cuts right across the nominal lines 
of party cleavage. 

Then election time comes round, and a man who has 
been by common consent an excellent member of this or 
that committee has to be fought because he wears the wrong 
party label, and another party is set on securing a majority 

on the Council. Keen educationists, or health reformers, 
often grieve when, out of party loyalty, they mark a cross 
against the wrong name. Sometimes they deny party, and 
vote for the individual; sometimes they plead in public 
for the conducting of municipal elections on strictly non- 
party lines. Every sensible person wishes in his heart that 
this were possible ; but everyone also knows that, under 
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The truth is that even the modern town has grown too 
large to do without party machinery and the party system. 
Municipal, like national, elections now demand a huge 
machinery of polling stations, election addresses, placard- 
ings, meetings, canvassings, and organisation. An excep- 
tional man, very well known throughout a district, may 
succeed without these; the ordinary man cannot. And 
only parties can organise so as to fulfil these requirements. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, for the individual to seek 
the right or duty to serve his fellow-citizens as the nominee 
of a party, though very likely nine-tenths of the things he 
wants to do on the Council are quite outside the scope of 
party contentions, or are dragged into them only because 
parties must find something to fight about. 

It is sometimes suggested that a way out of this trouble 
might be found by the more general organisation of Citizens’ 
Associations on a non-party basis. Such bodies exist in 
certain areas ; for instance, we believe, in Mitcham and in 
many of the garden suburbs and villages. They are generally 
organised on the basis of a very small locality—a single 
street or small group of streets forming the unit. From 
these street meetings delegates go to ward committees, and 
thence to the Citizens’ Association as a whole. Such bodies 
are capable, in certain circumstances, of doing excellent 
work. They enable the common concerns of the dwellers 
in such a street to be effectively discussed and brought to 
the notice of the authorities, and they provide an excellent 
means for all the householders to get to know the men and 
women who are most likely to make good in municipal 
office. They often do admirable service in new villages or 
municipal estates under development. But—there is a 
tragic “ but,’ which often brings their career of success to 
an end. 

These Citizens’ Associations can only succeed as long as 
they remain really non-party. But it is almost inevitable 
that, sooner or later, the rival political parties should 
attempt their capture, for purposes first perhaps of pro- 
moting the return of a particular candidate to Parliament, 
and then of local politics as well. Moreover, although the 
great mass of local government questions do not divide 
men according to national party allegiances, some questions 
do. Sooner or later, one of these occurs, and the Citizens’ 
Association, taking corporately the one side or the other, 
flies into fragments, or turns into the electoral machine of 
one of the rival parties. It is not an accident that non- 
party Citizens’ Associations flourish chiefly in new districts, 
where there has not yet been time for them to be captured 
for party purposes. They are mostly captured quite soon ; 
for each national political party desires to make its 
machinery in the constituencies as perfect as possible, and 
a well-organised Citizens’ Association offers irresistible 
temptations to the party managers. 

Yet it is surely clear enough that, if we want to make 
local self-government a reality, non-party association of 
the citizens, on the basis of small units where they can get 
to know one another and discuss their local problems, is a 
very important means to that end, and important not only 
in garden cities and new housing estates, but quite as much 
in old towns and slum areas. It is, however, in such 
districts far more difficult to organise. On a new housing 
estate, or in a garden city, there is probably a good deal in 
common among the inhabitants. The majority of them 
are near enough in habits and social status to mix easily 
together. They include neither the rich nor the very poor. 
They are small business and professional men, clerks, 
skilled workmen—all people with a good deal of training in, 
and capacity for, self-government and common discussion. 
But in the older districts people are hopelessly mixed up. 
Neighbours not merely do not know one another; they do 
not want to know one another. They include many who 
have no will, or no capacity, for self-government in common. 
They will only interest themselves in local politics to the 
extent that some party troubles to organise them and drive 
them to the poll. 


i 


So it is probable that the curse of party in local gover, 
ment will continue, at least as long as great towns Continu 
to be ill-planned and full of slums and congested 
which make real democratic organisation of the inhabitant, 
impossible. And a part of the curse is that party in log 
government is one of the biggest obstacles in the way ¢ 
effective dealing with this problem of urban congestion, 
The way to remedy it is by big schemes of town and reg} 
planning, designed to secure a better and more coheren, 
distribution of population. But the town-planning mov. 
ment, precisely because it is a non-party movement, js 
constantly getting shoved into the background of municj 
polities. It has adherents in all parties, but, not being, 
theme of party quarrel, it gets no controversial promineng 
and no electoral publicity. So, when we build houses x 
all, we go on building them in the wrong places, and per. 
petuating urban congestion by developing our new estates 
all round the edges of the existing congested areas, 

There is, we fear, no escape from this curse. But it cap 
be alleviated, if it cannot be avoided altogether. The maip 
alleviations are found first in the discouragement insid 
the Councils of those strict party alignments which seen 
to be inevitable at election times, and secondly, in the 
encouragement, wherever the chance does exist, of nop- 
party organisation among the electors, either in Citizeng 
Associations on a basis of neighbourhood, or in ad hx 
bodies dealing only with a narrower range of local public 
questions. This can help; but in the main, we must bear 
the curse. It is important, however, to recognise it for 
what it is, in order that we may be prompt to seize every 
chance of evading it. We do not suggest that the division 
of parties in local affairs is wholly unreal ; but we do say 
categorically that, so far as the great mass of municipal 
services is concerned, it is no less than a nuisance to k 
combated by all the means in our power. 


GERMANY AND THE ENGLISH 
ELECTION 


BERLIN, November 8rd. 
HE Vossische Zeitung gave a few days ago a 
amusing example of the solidarity of what we 
are learning to call the “‘ Nationalist International.” 
A German and a French general—Baron von Schonaich 
and General Verraux—have been addressing meeting 
all over Germany in favour of compulsory arbitration, 
disarmament and Franco-German friendship. The French 
Nationalist Press has declared that, of course, Genera 
von Schonaich is quite insincere and that in any cas 
Germany is immune from the “ pacifist virus”; as for 
General Verraux, he is a traitor. The German Nationalist 
press has said that, of course, General Verraux is nd 
sincere and is a good militarist in his own country, 
that in any case France is immune from the “ pacifist 
poison’; as for General von Schonaich, he is a traitor. 
The same solidarity is being shown in regard to the 
of the English General Election, which is being hailed with 
delirious joy by the enemies of peace in every country. 
The Fascist Popolo d'Italia and the Echo de Paris are d © 
the same mind as the Kreuz-Zeitung and the Deutsd 
Tageszeitung. All celebrate as a godsend the defeat of 
Government whose foreign policy threatened to cut th 
ground from under their feet, and joyously anticipate * 
complete reversal of it which will trouble the waters 
Europe and enable them to resume their fishing. For the 
all assume—perhaps rashly—that the change of Gover 
ment in England will mean a complete change in fore 
policy, that the Geneva protocol will not be ratified 
England, at any rate without modifications that 
nullify its effect, and that the disarmament conferen 
if it is held at all, will lead to nothing. Here, howevé, 
their agreement ends for, while the Temps hopes for al 
alliance between England, France and Belgium “ for 
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the defence of the West,” the German Nationalists have 
much the same illusions about the Conservative Govern- 
ment as they had at first about its predecessor. They 
think that it will quarrel with liberal France and turn to 
Germany. 

Whether the German Nationalists are right in their 
belief that the Conservative victory in England improves 
their own electoral chances is not at all certain. No 
doubt the defeat of the first English Government that has 
seriously tried to organise peace in Europe must to some 
extent discourage the friends of peace in Germany and 
proportionately encourage the militarists and reactionaries, 
but I doubt whether by polling day, December 7th, the 
result of the English election will have much influence 
if the position of the French Government remains unshaken. 
The London correspondents of some Berlin papers report 
that, in the opinion of many English Conservatives, 
M. Herriot will have to go and be replaced by another 
Prime Minister “ more acceptable” to the new British 
Government. The 8 Uhr-Abendblatt (a Republican paper) 
even said on Saturday that Mr. Baldwin had already 
privately informed M. Herriot through an intermediary 
that he did not agree with his policy—that M. Herriot’s 
relations with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had been too close, 
that he had shown too great complaisance towards Russia, 
and that he had gone further in the direction of an under- 
standing with Germany than England could tolerate! 
Of course, if all this were true, and if there were really any 
chance of a change of Government in France, the German 
Nationalists would, indeed, have cause to rejoice. A 
reaction in France would have much more effect on the 
German General Election than a reaction in England, 
and its effect would be disastrous. But it seems to me 
improbable that M. Herriot will resign to oblige Mr. 
Baldwin, or that Mr. Baldwin expects him so to do. If 
the present French Government remains in power, and unless 
some unexpected event happens between now and 
December 7th, the prospects of the German General Election 
are much better than they were two or three weeks ago, 
for there has been a rapid and very remarkable change 
in the internal political situation here. It will, however, 
be time enough to speak of the prospects of the election 
when it is nearer. In the course of a month the situation 
may change again. 

The verdict of the German inquest on the remains of 
the Labour Government and the Liberal Party is one 
of murder and suicide against the former. A German 
friend asked me a day or two ago whether the tactics 
of any German party had ever been more stupid than those 
of the British Labour Party and I was obliged to confess 
that it seemed to me unlikely. The Liberals, however, 
are blamed too by non-Socialists of the Left for their 
participation in the anti-Socialist campaign and their 
coquetting with the Conservatives, and there is a tendency 
to blame Mr. Lloyd George in particular for the catastrophe 
that has befallen them. That is the view taken by the 
official Korrespondenz of the Democratic party. Of course, 
Germans of the Left look at the matter from the point 
of view of European interests. That being so, they feel 
and say that the British Labour Party should not have 
sacrificed the great task of restoring peace in Europe 
to what seems to them to be a rather narrow and petty— 
and, it would appear, mistaken—conception of mere 
party advantage. The opinion of all German Republicans 
about Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s brief tenure of the Foreign 
Office was expressed by the Frankfurter Zeitung in its 
leader last Friday : “ The judgment of the rest of the world 
about MacDonald will be different from that now being 
pronounced by the British Press. He was a Prime Minister 
of peace and his greatest and incontestable merit is to 
have brought Europe and the world nearer to peace.” 

The Press of the Left is taking the line that there will be 
no substantial change in English foreign policy. There 
are obvious tactical reasons for taking that line, but I do 





not find private opinion on the Left at all reassured on this 
point. On the Left it is feared, as on the Right it is hoped, 
that a Conservative Government will pursue imperialist 
rather than internationalist aims, and will reverse the 
policy of its predecessor on some important points, notably 
the Geneva Protocol and relations with Russia. The report 
that Lord Curzon will not return to the Foreign Office 
has made a good impression, but Herr von Gerlach 
expressed a very general opinion when he said in the 
Welt am Montag to-day, that European democracy must 
now look to France for leadership. According to the 
reports in the German papers opinion on the Left in 
France also fears a change for the worse in English foreign 
policy. A couple of months or so ago I met a French 
diplomatist whom I have known for many years and who 
now occupies an important post. He asked me what I 
thought about the result of a General Election in England, 
if there should be one in the near future. I told him that, 
as I did not live in England my information could only 
be secondhand, but that it seemed to me probable that it 
would result in a Conservative Government, for, evenif the 
Conservative Party had not a clear majority, it was likely 
to gain seats and to be still the largest party. “‘ Ah!” 
he said, “ cela veut dire que nous reviendrons 4 la politique 
de chicane.” Perhaps he assumed that Lord Curzon 
would be Foreign Secretary in a Conservative Government. 

Should there be a change in English foreign policy 
in the sense indicated, it will inevitably strengthen the 
supporters in Germany of a Continental Block, if a Govern- 
ment of the Left comes into power here. In the event of a 
Government of the Right, such a change would probably 
lead to a refusal to apply for admission into the League 
of Nations and a policy that would involve grave diffi- 
culties with France; but a Government of the Right 
seems unlikely. Any German Government except one 
of the Right will put first an understanding with France 
and, if French and English policies are not identical, 
the understanding will, however involuntarily, be more or 
less against England. If there is an estrangement between 
England and Russia, that will bring Russia closer both to 
Germany and to France, for both of them intend to be on 
good terms with Russia. It seems to have been forgotten 
by many people in England that M. Poincaré offered the 
Russian Government, through M. Benes, as intermediary, 
a treaty of alliance, with France and Czecho-Slovakia, 
one of the conditions of which was that Russia should 
have a free hand in Asia to work against British interests. 
The Russian Government refused the offer, but that Govern- 
ment is unlikely just now to be very friendly to England. 


From the point of view of Germany, there is something to 
be said for the opinion that a good understanding with 
France is more important than one with England. Indeed, 
were I a German, I should take that view, if the choice 
had to be made. In my opinion, a Franco-German under- 
standing is so necessary to both countries that it is sooner 
or later inevitable. It may be delayed, but it must come. 
That the French are eager for it was very plain at Geneva. 
It need not lead to a Continental Block. It would not, 
in my opinion, if the foreign policy of the British Labour 
Government were continued, but it will lead to it, if there 
is any great change in that policy. Many people here, 
as in France, believe, rightly or wrongly, that the traditional 
English policy is to keep Germany and France apart— 
that, although England does not wish them to be enemies, 
she prefers that they should not be too close friends. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald shook that belief for the first 
time. It was recognised that his policy was not the old one 
of the Balance of Power, but one of genuine international 
co-operation. Should England return to the policy of 
Lord Curzon or anything resembling it, the belief will 
be revived and there will grow up here as strong a deter- 
mination as in France not to allow England any longer 
to be the arbiter of the Continent. That means the 
Continental Block. 
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There is a movement in Germany called ‘* Pan-Europa,’ 
which was initiated by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. His 
idea is, roughly, that the League of Nations should be 
decentralised by being divided into sections for the respective 
Continents. There is something to be said for the idea— 
indeed, it has always been my own opinion that it would 
have been wiser to begin by organising the respective 
Continents instead of starting off with a single world- 
organisation. There is, however, the difficulty of the 
British Empire, which is in all the Continents. Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi proposes to meet that difficulty 
by making a sectional League for the British Empire 
alone—that is to say, excluding England from Europe. 
I do not think that he had any intention of promoting the 
Continental Block, but all the supporters in Germany 
of the Continental Block policy have seized on his idea. 

It may be that the Conservative Government will con- 
tinue the policy of an international peace and co-operation 
inaugurated by its predecessor, although quotations from 
leading Conservative papers telegraphed to Berlin suggest 
the contrary. We are told to-day that one great paper 
sums up the policy that it desires in the phrase “ The 
British Empire first ”’°—which usually means “and the 
rest nowhere.” If the policy of the new Government 
is to be one of selfish—and perhaps short-sighted— 
imperialism, the other European nations will be compelled 
to combine against it. A close understanding between 
France and Russia seems almost as certain as one between 
France and Germany. It is significant that, in the Note 


in which he formally recognised the Russian Government, 


M. Herriot said that, of course, all existing treaties between 
France and Russia remained in force, although their 


operation was suspended, pending the negotiations between 


the two Governments. The Russian Government has 


accepted that view. So both Governments agree that the 
Franco-Russian alliance still exists, although it may be 
modified or even abrogated by mutual consent. It is 
obvious that some of the treaties between France and Russia 
must be abrogated, since M. Herriot does not propose, 
for instance, to hand over to Russia Constantinople and 
the whole of Poland, but, nevertheless, for the moment it 
is accepted on both sides that the resumption of diplomatic 
relations means a return to the status quo ante. 

This makes that alliance between Germany, France and 
Russia which certain very influential persons here have 
always had at the back of their minds, quite possible in 
certain circumstances and such an alliance would organise 
the Continental Block. Thecircumstances that would make 
it possible would be the refusal of the new British Govern- 
ment to continue the policy of co-operation on equal 
terms inaugurated at Geneva this year. Rosert Dei 


THE PROBLEM OF BENGAL 
M R. BALDWIN was the only one of the political 


leaders who deemed it worth while to mention 

India during the election. In his opening speech 
at the Queen’s Hall he spoke pointedly on the subject, 
and intimated that one of the first tasks of a Conservative 
Government would be to act firmly on behalf of public 
order and the restoration of authority. The Secretary of 
State in the Labour Government was so obliging as to 
prepare the way for his successor. Before the dissolution 
of Parliament Lord Olivier had given his sanction to the 
Viceroy for the introduction of coercive measures, and on 
October 25th the Bengal police made a dramatic coup by 
the arrest of 72 suspects. The authority for this action was 
a new Ordinance, just promulgated by Lord Reading, by 
virtue of which Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal, 


may exercise almost unlimited powers in dealing with 
revolutionary conspiracy. It is the situation thus pro- 
duced, in the province lately dominated by C. R. Das, 
that confronts the new Conservative head of the India 
Office. 


The exercise by the Government of India of eme 


powers—that is, of summary process in place of the regulg 
legal procedure for combating revolutionary agitation ¢ 
anarchical crime—has been a capital political question jp 
India for the past sixteen years. In 1907 Lord Mints 
with the support of John Morley at the India Office, opened 
a fresh chapter in Indian administration by reviving the olf 


method of deportation without trial, for the tempo 


removal of Nationalist agitators. The instrument fipg 
employed was the Bengal Regulation, No. III. of 1818, 
which the East India Company was apt to find convenient 
a century ago. But the Morley-Minto Government dig 
not rely upon this celebrated Ordinance alone. After the 
apparition, in 1908, of the terrorist bomb, it invested the 
provincial authorities with large powers of summary action 
by means of a series of measures dealing with the Press, 
public meetings, and political associations. These Aets 
remained on the statute book until after the War, but 
have been repealed or substantially amended since the 
Reform Constitution came into being. Five years ago, it 
will be remembered, the passage of the Rowlatt Conspiracy 
Act, through the Legislative Council which was soon after. 
wards superseded by the reformed Assembly, was the start- 
ing-point of the later Swaraj movement and the Gandhi 


crusade. 


Lord Reading hitherto has governed without the assist- 
ance of Coercion Acts. Mr. Gandhi and the revolutionary 
Moslem leaders were tried and convicted under the regular 
law; and it is interesting to note that, in Bengal to-day, 
the Swarajists are telling Mr. Das that the country might have 
escaped the renewal of coercion if he had not indulged in 
reckless statements as to the widespread existence of secret 
societies and murder bands. Very soon after the release 


of the Mahatma in February last, the Das party gave up 


all pretence of following the Gandhist doctrine of non- 
violence. A Swaraj conference adopted a resolution paying 
tribute to the patriotic devotion of the Bengali murderer 
of Mr. Day, the Calcutta merchant, and at the same time 
Mr. Das began his provocative assertions in speeches and 
interviews. Under examination by the Bengal police he 
has repeated his statements, and they have been upheld, 
though in a different tone, by Mr. Motilal Nehru, leader of 


the Swaraj party in the India Assembly. For additional, 
and naturally much more precise, information upon this 
matter, we may turn to the official Resolution published by 


the Bengal Government as its considered statement of 


reasons and policy in connection with the Calcutta arrests. 
The Resolution summarises the history of the Bengal 
movement of violence since 1917, and notes that the 
revolutionaries no longer attempt to conceal the facts, 
but describe their movement and its objects fully in books 
and newspapers. It goes on to say that they have secured 
quantities of arms and ammunition, and bombs of a new 
and highly dangerous type, that last year they inaugurated 
a fresh movement of assassination, together with dacoity 
(gang robbery), in order “ partly to secure funds and partly 
to accustom their men to violent action and to terrorise 
any who might be inclined to oppose them,” and that, 
further, there exists in Bengal “a large criminal organisa- 


tion secretly organised and equipped ” for a campaign of 


murder among Government officers. Five recent instances 
are cited in the Resolutions, but in spite of this evidence 
Mr. Nehru, speaking at the Gorakhpur Conference, asserted 
that there had been no anarchic crime in two years, the 
anarchists having determined to give the non-violence 
method a fair trial. 

Needless to say, the new procedure decided upon by the 
Viceroy and the late Secretary of State, affords matter of 
an extremely controversial character. Lord Reading's 
new Ordinance, which is valid for six months only, restores 
the essentials of the Minto Acts, in that it provides for the 
supersession of the ordinary criminal law by courts of 
summary jurisdiction. Trial by jury is suspended ™ 
Bengal. In its place we have a tribunal of three Commis 
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with a right of appeal to the High Court. No 


joners Ae 
‘ath sentence can be carried out until it has been confirmed 


by the High Court. Not only does the Ordinance provide 
for the quickest possible trial of offenders accused of seditious 


conspiracy OF violent crime ; it gives the provincial Govern- 
ment power to contro] the movements of subordinate 
members of associations deemed to be criminal. The 
assumption, we suppose, is that the old Deportation Ordin- 
ance is always at hand, in case the Viceroy or Governor 
should find it advisable to remove offenders or agitators 
of the front rank. This point is of special importance. 
Of the seventy-two suspects now in custody, eighteen were 
taken under Regulation ITI., and therefore the Government 
can, and presumably will, decline to have them tried or 
charged, even before the new tribunal of three. We cannot 
see the justification for such action as this. The Ordinance 
of 1818 is a piece of obsolete rubbish. It has no proper 
place in modern British India at all. It is a survival from 
the time when the East India Company employed irregular 
means for ridding itself of obnoxious Europeans—especially 
English editors. The Regulation, with others of its kind, 
should have been struck out when the new Constitution 
was inaugurated, and certainly a jurist such as Lord Reading 
ought to have set himself against its revival. Special 
emergency procedure is one thing. As matters now stand 
in India it may be unavoidable. But at the very least such 
procedure should be modern and consistent, and not compli- 
cated by the use of antiquities belonging to a long-dead 
system of government. 

Opinion in India upon the arrests is no different from 
what might have been expected. Anglo-India, worried and 
frightened so long as a Labour Government was in office, 
is of course solidly behind the Viceroy and Lord Lytton, 
and is in the mood to rejoice over the Conservative triumph 
as the prelude to a return of pre-Gandhist tranquillity. 
That, as we need hardly say, is a dream; but it is unde- 
niable that the Swarajists themselves are, in the consterna- 
tion of the moment, only too effectually demonstrating 
their disunion and futility. Their newspapers argue that 
the resort to repression in Bengal is merely part of a scheme 
to destroy the Swarajist movement ; but in the meantime 
the attacks upon C. R. Das from his own side imply plainly 
enough a general conviction that the Das tactics in the 
Assembly and Councils are no less ruinous to the Swarajist 
cause than are the blunders of his public utterances. 
Inevitably, in their distress the Swarajists turn for help to 
Mr. Gandhi, who has been in conference this week with 
Mr. Das in Calcutta. It must, however, be obvious that 
there is no hope of a new Swaraj policy based upon a 
union of these opposites. Nothing in the confused world 
of Indian politics is more certain than that Gandhi cannot 
make terms with Das, though this is not quite the same 
thing as to say that Gandhi cannot regain a part of his 
former influence with the large mass of people who were 
drawn away from the non-violence movement by the 
Bengali leader. The condition of the Swarajist party 
will be fully revealed when the National Congress meets 
under Mr. Gandhi’s chairmanship at Belgaum next month. 
In the meantime the Viceroy and the new Secretary of 
State have an opportunity of proving what they can do 
in the interval of quietude secured by the action for which 
Lord Olivier showed himself ready to take responsibility. 


AN ACADEMY OF SUPERSTITIONS 


NGLAND is such a disorderly country that it does 
not even possess a written constitution. It is a 


# country with one of the greatest languages in 
the history of mankind, but it is too anarchic to appoint 
an official guardian of its language, as the French have 
done for theirs, and leaves us at the mercy of privately- 
Published dictionaries when we are in doubt as to the 
spelling or pronunciation of a word. The dictionaries 








unfortunately differ, some of them yielding to a mis- 
pronunciation that has become general, and some of them 
holding conservatively fast to the best traditions of speech. 
Thus you will find varying pronunciations of such words 
as “corollary” and “laboratory” from dictionary to 
dictionary, and the influx of American dictionaries has 
added to the confusion with alternative pronunciations of 
“ metallurgy,” “schedule” and a host of other words. 
Even so, I should regret to see the English language made 
subject to a body of official persons. We saw how the 
French Academy refused the other day to admit the useful 
word, défaitisme, to the dictionary, and in English official 
circles, no doubt, political bias would play as dangerous 
a part in the selection and rejection of new words. It is 
better, perhaps, to leave the English language as a tree 
of the forest instead of trying to clip it into an orderly 
and unnatural shape, like a sculptured yew-tree. 

There is one sphere of English life, however, in which 
I think an academy might prove extremely useful. I 
should like to see an Academy of Superstitions established 
for the classification and, as it were, hall-marking of super- 
stitions. At present the superstitions of western Europe 
are in such a chaotic state that none of us quite knows 
what to think, We are at the mercy of any novelty 
of belief that is mentioned in casual conversation, and have 
no guidance in the matter except what we can get from 
absurd books of dreams and omens. A fellow guest at 
luncheon, refusing celery, says: ‘No, thank you. I 
never eat celery on Tuesday. It’s said to be unlucky,” 
and, immediately we make a note of his ridiculous whim 
and we know that we shall never enjoy eating celery on 
Tuesday again. Then there is a widespread disagreement 
about the validity even of some of the most popular super- 
stitions. Most of us, for instance, regard it as unlucky to 
light three cigarettes from one match. There is a vigorous 
minority, however, which protests that this is not a genuine 
superstition, but that it was put about during recent 
years by a well-known firm of manufacturers of matches. 
Others declare that it originated during the Boer War, 
when it was noticed that, if a match was kept alive long 
enough to light three cigarettes, a Boer sniper frequently 
fired at the light and shot one of the three smokers. These 
rationalists admit that the superstition is valid enough in 
time of war, but deny that it has any force in time of 
peace. This is an example of the sort of difficulty that 
an Academy of Superstitions ought to be able to clear up 
once and for all. It could inquire into the origin of the 
superstition, subpoena the heads of the firm of manufacturers 
of matches, compile statistics showing the effect of economy 
in matches (a) during peace and (b) during war, and either 
perpetuate the superstition as a good one or decree its 
expuls‘on for ever from the company of reasonable men. 
As it is, those of us who do not like to run unnecessary 
risks have to be constantly on our guard against hosts 
who do not care what happens to us. 

There there is the superstition which forbids us to walk 
under a ladder. Most of us accept this without question, 
though a number of people who like to make the best of 
both worlds invariably explain that the reason why they 
do not like walking under ladders is that they are afraid 
of somebody’s dropping a pot of paint on them. I find, 
however, from a new book, Lucky Charms and Omens— 
What They Mean, that the only time it is safe to walk 
under a ladder is when there is somebody on it. “ It is 
very unlucky to walk under a ladder,” says this little 
volume, ‘“‘ unless there is a man on it, when it becomes 
quite a fortunate thing to do.” I confess I had never 
heard of this reservation before, and I should like to know 
what authority the editor of the book has for it. Obviously, 
if he is right, one’s attitude to ladders will have to undergo 
serious alteration. I myself, for instanee, am willing to 
risk a pot of paint in the pursuit of good fortune, and I 
am sure there are hundreds of other bold spirits who will 
be willing to encounter the same perils in so good a cause. 
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But, for want of official guidance, we are at a loss what 
to believe. We do not know whether the theory I have 
mentioned is in accordance with tradition or is a frivolous 
invention of recent times. If an Academy of Superstitions, 
presided over, say. by the Archbishop of Canterbury, were 
in existence, and publicly announced that the super- 
stition about the ladder with a man on it could be traced 
back to the Middle Ages, it would do much to set our doubts 
at rest and would add considerably to the happiness of 
those of us who have to walk a great deal in the 
streets. 

During the past summer I came on yet another example 
of the confusion into which superstitions have fallen in 
modern days. I happened to be in Pourville, with nothing 
to do, on a dismal Sunday afternoon. A barber’s shop 
was temptingly open, and, as I had long been meditating 
a visit to the barber’s, I should undoubtedly have gone 
in as a relief from the murky sky, if an old superstition had 
not suddenly come into my mind. I remembered that it 
was unlucky to cut one’s nails on Sunday, and took it 
for granted that the omen applied equally to hair. When 
I got back to the hotel, I was describing the miseries of 
the afternoon and how, by a happy stroke of luck, I had 
been saved from adding to them by having my hair cut 
on a Sunday. “Oh, but didn’t you know?” a lady 
interrupted me, and she quoted what she alleged to be an 
old saying: ‘‘ Who cuts his hair on Sunday, cuts it to 
the glory of God.”” Now, I had never heard the old saying 
before, and you can imagine how depressed I was to learn 
of the golden opportunity I had missed. I straightway 
added a belief in Sunday hair-cutting to the list of my 
superstitions, and it has remained there until the present 
week. During the week, however, I have been reading 
Lucky Charms and Omens, which tells me that ‘“ Fridays 
and Sundays are considered lucky days on which to tell 
one’s fortune, but not for cutting hair or nails.’”” Whom 
am I to believe—the lady or the anonymous editor ? 
The lady’s proverb had a traditional air about it, and it is 
difficult to believe that she invented it on the spur of the 
moment merely in order to give me pain. If I were a 
Gallio, who could achieve an attitude of cold-blooded 
indifference on such matters, I should be able to laugh both 
at the lady and the editor. But, as it is, I am simply 
bewildered and do not know where to look for guidance. 

It is the custom to speak of “ these enlightened days,” 
but, in these enlightened days, those of us who are super- 
stitious are no better than sheep without a shepherd. We 
live in a thick fog of ignorance, as impenetrable as it can 
ever have been in the Dark Ages. Our age has thrown 
light on many a branch of the tree of knowledge, but, when 
we advance into the jungle of superstition, we find our- 
selves surrounded by a secular darkness in which it is 
impossible to distinguish between nourishing fruit and 
poisonous berries. It surely provides a melancholy com- 
ment on a so-called age of enlightenment that no illumin- 
ating ray has ever penetrated into so important a part of 
our Jives as our superstitions. So far as they are con- 
cerned, we might as well be living under William Rufus. 
Add to this the fact that, in an age in which we have 
been able to invent a counter to almost every danger 
(so that we have already a defence against terrors so 
modern as aircraft and submarines), most of us are as yet 
as ignorant as savages of the means of averting ill-luck. 
Yet I am confident that there is not a single evil omen 
that cannot be turned into a good one by the cunning of 
mankind. Lucky Charms and Omens tells us, indeed, that 
a means is already known of counteracting misfortune for 
those who are unlucky enough to see a single magpie 
flying. “If,” it declares, “‘ you turn round once—left 
wheel, not cartwheel !—you avert misfortune.” Unhappily, 
it is often from the window of a railway carriage that 
one sees a single magpie, and it is not easy to perform 
a sudden left-wheel turn in a crowded railway carriage 
without attracting “ore attention than the average man 


—$_ 


desires. An Academy of Superstitions would be invaluah, 
in devising counter-charms more suitable to the op, 
ditions of modern life. Even the action of throwing oy 
one’s left shoulder a pinch of the salt that one has spilt j, 
too public to be entirely pleasant at a dinner-party, | 
should like the proposed Academy of Superstitions 
invent a number of verbal charms that one could mumb_ 
under one’s breath without being noticed. There ay 
already, I believe, many such charms in existence, | 
have heard a horoscopist, as he passed under a ladde, 
muttering some kind of trigonometrical formula, and | 
understood that it was perfectly effective. I should lik 
some charm of the same kind as a substitute for such 
things as picking up pins, which is becoming quite intolerable 
as a means of obtaining good fortune in so pin-bestrewn, 
city as London. In sheer exhaustion, I have long sing 
ceased to look at the pavement. But at times the ey 
wanders. One may even see a pin on the railway-lin 
from the platform of a Tube station, and what is one to 
do then? If there were a verbal charm for the occasion, 
one would feel vastly more comfortable. In the absence 
of such a charm, one can merely stare at the pin withs 
sinking feeling at the heart. 

If the Academy of Superstitions is ever established— 
and, if it is, I suggest that it should consist of twelve 
men, say, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the Poet- 
Laureate, the Home Secretary, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Father Ronald Knox, the President of the Rationalist 
Press Association, Mr. David Kirkwood, Lord Banbury, 
the head of the Air Force, the oldest inhabitant in Devon- 


shire, and almost any Irishman—it is clear that it wil f 


have a programme of work that will keep it busy for 
many years to come. It will, I trust, in addition to its 
many other duties, ruthlessly examine all the super 
stitions that are brought to its notice, and feel not the 
slightest scruple about abolishing any superstition which 
seems to it ridiculous or insufficiently supported by the 
experience of the human race. For instance, I should like 
to read its report on the superstition, mentioned in Lucy 
Charms and Omens, that “ it is very, very lucky to touch 
a real sailor’s blue collar with the white braid on it” 
Until I have the authority of the Academy for ignoring 
this superstition, I shall find it difficult not to accost 
every sailor I meet in the street and to lay my forefinge 
on his blue collar, though I am painfully aware that 
are, for the most part, powerful and irascible men, capable 
of a stream of language that would disgrace a parrdé 
Again, I should be glad of an authoritative ruling on the 
genuineness of the superstition that “ it is considered a 
omen of ill to sell a piebald horse,” and of the, to m6 
equally novel superstition that “ if you wish when passing 
a farm, and if you see a pig before you have passed the 
steading, you will obtain your wish.” Until such a ruling 
has been made public, I can scarcely imagine myself selling 
a piebald horse, and I fear that most of my country 
will be occupied with looking out for pigs round farm- 
houses. There is another curious superstition mentione? 
in the book. “ Horses,” it says, “are mostly lucky. 
All I can say on this point is that thousands of Englishme 
have not found them so. The Academy of Superstitions 
will confer a great benefit on a large and deserving sectid® 
of the community if it can either expose this superstitit 
as a common delusion or devise some means of m 
horses as lucky as all reasonable men would like them to be. 
Here, then, is something that Mr. Baldwin’s new Gover 
ment can set about doing at once. He is said to be ® 
difficulties about a constructive programme. Let hin 
establish the Academy of Superstitions in the first sessi@ 
of his Parliament. He might even have a Minister ‘ 
Superstitions in the Cabinet. After all, he is the heat? 
a party which has always thrived on superstitions, and ev 
to-day certain superstitions about the colour red are more 
ed te the party than any other item in its creed. 
Lucky Charms and Omens does not agree with & 
about colours. It says: “ One is said to be in the 


of health, if one wants to wear anything red.” a 
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Correspondence 
LABOUR AND LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of Tat New StaTEsMAn. 

§m,—The result of the General Election has justified your 
consistent opposition to the Labour Party’s intransigence 
towards the Liberals. Will you allow a Liberal reader to make 
a few supplementary observations ? 

The strength of the Liberal Party during the nineteenth 
century lay in its successful combination of Radical and Whig 
elements. The former provided it with the powerful emotional 

that naturally belongs to the party that professes to be 

the champion of the underdog and the enemy of privilege. It 
was in the same nature as a mass religious appeal, and it affected 
isely the same classes of people. The young and the 
enthusiasts of all ages followed Gladstone and Bright just as 
they followed Moody and Sankey. In both cases they wanted 

“ uplift,” and in both cases they got it. My own native district 
affords an interesting example of this identity of religious and 
political zealotry. Glasgow and the adjacent areas have for 
jong been notorious in Scotland for liability to fits of noisy 
religious enthusiasm. Evangelists of all sorts have always found 
the district a peculiarly profitable fieldofendeavour. So did the 
Liberal politicians of the ‘seventies and early ‘eighties. So do 
the Maxtons, the Wheatleys, and the Kirkwoods to-day. 

Let me give another example. Last year I was addressing a 
village meeting in an Essex constituency once famous for its 
Liberalism. I was a good deal interrupted by a Socialist young 
gentleman of the kind who take it for granted that a Liberal, 
if not a rogue, is illiterate and imbecile. I was able to deal with 
him, and after the meeting we had an amicable chat. He told 
me that he himself had been a Liberal once, but now preferred 
the party that was really “ alive.” He thought poorly of our 
meeting. “* You should see our meetings,” he said, “ far more 
enthusiasm, far better speaking.” This was rough on me, but I 
knew exactly what he meant. I had attended Labour meetings. 
He liked the Hallelujah feeling, the feeling of being one of the 
“saved.” He certainly got it at the Labour meetings, but 
judging from what I heard I am sure he got nothing more. 

For enthusiasm is not enough. To be successful a political 
party must also inspire confidence. The old Liberal party did. 
It was the natural and lawful successor of the Whigs, and as such, 
the inheritor of a tradition of governing ability and political 
sagacity. The result was that it could always count on the 
support of a large number of people who were not of the sort 
to confuse excitement with conviction. What was still more 
important, it gave the balancing voter a chance by providing 
him with a practical alternative to Conservatism. The Labour 
Party is changing all that. Thousands of electors are now voting 
Tory, not because they want to, but because the Labour Party 
leaves them no option. Their support is essential to any party 
that aspires to government, but Labour wil] never get it. And 
it is not Socialism that repels these people. It is the fact that 
the Labour Party has come into existence upon a repudiation 
of the English political tradition. 

It may be a hard thing to say, but I cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the founder of the I.L.P. did the political life of 
this country a profound, perhaps irreparable, mischief. A West 
of Scotland man and a devout member of the now defunct 
Morisonian sect, Keir Hardie was a notable example of the 
attitude of mind to which I have referred. He was a striking, 
almost a great personality—courageous, indefatigable and 
single-minded. But he was ill equipped intellectually, devoid 
of sagacity and burdened with spiritual conceit and no little 
personal vanity. To his admirers he was a prophet, but his 
sole achievement was to inject into political life the virus of 
ho-compromise which had been the bane of the religious life 
of his own country for a hundred years. His policy was 
‘killing the Liberal Party.” The idea was that Labour would 

thus come in for the Liberal goods—the reasoning, in fact, of 
the moral imbecile who commits a murder. The murder, of 
course, is comparatively easy. The enjoyment of the victim’s 
Property is another question. 

A few years ago it began to dawn upon the Labour Party 
that the fact of not being in the regular political succession 
had its disadvantages, and that some attempt must be made 
to look like the real thing. And so the “ intellectuals ’’ were 
pushed forward, and when it came to forming an administration 
® group of Liberal and Tory malcontents and arrivistes was 
mobilised to make a show of experience and solidity. But 
these improvisations failed when the testing time came. It is 
Possible, of course, that under really sagacious leadership they 


might have achieved a fair measure of success. But the chosen 
leader was Mr. MacDonald, who had inherited the anti-Liberal 
animus of Keir Hardie. Mr. MacDonald, though in political 
knowledge and intellectual power far superior to his master, 
has the same defects of temperament plus intellectual arrogance 
and Celtic flightiness. And the Clyde Valley is not the only 
part of Scotland that is liable to fits of revivalist craziness. 
There is one, and only one, other—the area in which lies 
Lossiemouth. 

Is it too much to hope that the Labour Party will take the 
lesson of the General Election to heart, and realise that in their 
choice of men and methods they have suffered from an utter 
lack of insight into the minds of their countrymen? Will 
they face the plain truth that they must either drop the 
vendetta against Liberalism or go into the wilderness indefinitely 
as a frankly revolutionary party ? It may be, as Mr. Wheatley 
boasts, that Labour has succeeded in destroying the Liberal 
Party. It may also be that in so doing it has incurred the 
doom pronounced by the Doppelginger in Poe’s tale: “‘ Thou 
hast triumphed and I yield, but henceforth thou also art dead.” 
—Yours, etc., GALLIO. 

November 4th. 


To the Editor of THE New SrTaTEsMAN. 


Str,—I am one of those Liberals who have had to choose 
between a Conservative and a Labour candidate. There are 
very few Radicals who desire to vote for the Conservative 
candidate, but many who feel they cannot go all the way with 
Labour. It is useless to say that you disagree, say, with the 
Capital Levy, “ but, of course, they will never be able to 
bring it into effect.” Sooner or later Labour will be in a 
majority, and then I fail to see what is to prevent them from 
bringing in their full programme. ‘Therefore, as an old Liberal, 
I feel I must judge that programme in toto before transferring 
my full allegiance to Labour. 

I believe that one of the principal ideas of Labour is to 
nationalise all forms of production, distribution, and exchange. 
This invclves the nationalisation of the Banks. There is no 
need for me to expatiate on the delicacy and the world-wide 
importance of our banking system. So far as I am aware, our 
past expericnce of Governmental control of Banks in other 
countries, and even to some extent in our own during the war, 
would make one very dubious as to the efficacy of such a 
system, even granted, of course, the absolute honesty of the 
controllers. Apart from the obvious temptation to inflation, 
no two bank directors ever agree upon a National policy, as 
witness Mr. McKenna and Lord Cunliffe. When there is added 
to these difficulties the stagnation which seems so often to dog 
the footsteps of any form of bureaucratic control, perhaps I 
may be forgiven if I feel uneasy at the prospects of national 
banking. 

Only for the last few weeks have I had the pleasure of reading 
your journal, so that I do not know whether you have ever 
expressed any opinion on this matter. I imagine there are 
many people who are in a similar state of mind to myself, who 
wish to see a progressive Government in office, but who are 
not completely convinced of the practical efficacy of the full 
Labour programme.— Yours, etc., ArTHUR GAMMON. 

87 Adela Avenue, West Barnes, New Malden, Surrey. 4 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—One phrase in the letter of a West Riding Radical is 
illuminating and goes far to explain the ineffectiveness of the 
party to which he belongs. Implying as he does that Mr. Lloyd 
George may be lost to either Toryism or Socialism, he surely 
puts his finger on the essential trait in that complex character 
which renders Mr. Lloyd George completely unfit to be the 
leader of any party, least of all one which lays some claim to 
principle. This latter word is not popular just now, and en- 
lightened opportunism may be a higher creed; but at least a 
party must for success be assured of some uniformity and continu- 
ity of purpose in its leadership. It is not to the author of the 
1918 election, that lowest descent in electioneering annals, 
nor to the defender of *“* Greenwoodism ”’ in Ireland that the 
Liberal Party must look for revivification. Its only hope is to 
recognise that, since Coalition days, the Lloyd George connection 
has been nothing but a weakness and is indeed one of the chief 
causes of its present impotence.—Yours, etc., 

** ANOTHER West Ruipinc Rapicat.” 
B2 
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SOCIALISM AND THE STATE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—I appreciate Mr. Haynes’s approval, but I should like 
him to know that I do not identify Socialism and étatisme. 
Nor did Marx and Engels. The latter said that Socialism would 
relegate the State to the museum of antiquities, and the “‘ Com- 
munist Manifesto” is definitely anti-étatiste. The orthodox 
formula is that Socialism would substitute the administration 
of things for the government of men. I think that Marx and 
Engels were mistaken in hoping to reach the goal of liberty by 
the transition stage of the “ dictatorship of the proletariat "— 
a nickname for an oppressive system of State Socialism—but 
that is another matter. Perhaps I may venture to recommend 
to Mr. Haynes a small volume, called ‘‘ Le Socialisme contre 
lEtat,” published by M. Emile Vandervelde some few years 
ago. I have been rash enough to express my own views on the 
subject in a little book which Mr. Haynes can find, if he cares to 
know them. The experience of the last two or three years may 
have changed my opinion on one or two matters, but my general 


point of view is unaltered.— Yours, etc., 
RosertT DELL. 


Berlin. 
November 2nd. 


IODINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In his interesting and illuminating article on “ Iodine 
and Public Health” in your issue of the 25th ult., “* Lens” 
did not tell us where the iodised salt can be obtained, nor 
whether the chocolates containing iodine in the form of an 
organic salt can be purchased in this country. If he could 
supply this information and also state whether tincture of 
iodine or collosol iodine taken internally would serve as a 
substitute for the salt for the purpose in view, he would add 
to our indebtedness. 

If, as ** Lens ” says, there is reason to suppose that our blood 
is still marine in type, would not a very liberal diet of salt water 
fish supply any deficiency of marine elements we may be 
suffering from ? 

I understand that on the Continent there are a number of 
salt water clinics, and I believe there are one or two in this 
country, where patients have injected into them at regular 
intervals a definite quantity of sea water taken from a certain 
depth of the ocean. This treatment, I am told, supplies in 
the proper proportions certain elements to the patient’s blood 
in which the latter may be lacking. Possibly iodine is the 
principal element required, and may be supplied in this manner. 
—yYours, etc., 

Bognor, a 

November Ist. 


E. T. Marriorr, 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—One point struck me as not having been specifically 
dealt with in the able and interesting article by “‘ Lens” in 
your issue of the 25th ult. Is there any likelihood of the indis- 
criminate addition of iodine to the diet, especially from child- 
hood, resulting after a long period in a diminution of the secre- 
tion from the thyroid ? Probably there is no direct evidence, 
but it would be interesting to have the opinion of “ Lens.” 

He refers to exophthalmic goitre as “that extraordinary 
disorder,” and I’m sure many of your readers would, like myself, 
be indebted to him if he would tell us something more about 
it.—Yours, etc., a. Ey Te 


GIPSY PHRASES 


To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is true, as Mr. Ravenshaw points out, that many 
people (of-whom I am one) enjoy some forms of preciosity and 
that almost all writers, even the most austere, are occasionally 
precious. My criticism of Mr. Smith (and I will maintain the 
same of Lamb or of De Quincey—in a slightly less degree) is 
twofold: that he is not precious enough to reject coin so worn 
that the image and superscription are no longer legible, and 
that he allows his preciosity to obscure his valuable learning 
and other interesting qualities 

A writer can learn much .y imitation, but to continue 


eT 


imitating when he has entered his adult writing life is childish 
An artist who went on for ever making drawings from th 
antique would be laughed at. 

Preciosity is quite compatible with originality, but in fag, 
great many precious writers are mere copyists, sometims 
because of their native barrenness, sometimes because of they 
overwhelming and abject adoration for dead writers. Whe, 
man inclined to preciousness is determined nevertheless to be 
something more than an echo of his literary heroes, his Writing 
is often admirable ; for to be precious, even painfully, fanati 
precious, is not in itself a fault. Yet to be drunk with 08; 
and fastidiousness is as disgusting as any other excess, y, 
read L’Education Sentimentale or Bouvard et Pécuchet wit, 
pleasure in spite of their extreme and often impertinent 
ciosity ; but we are merely amazed by Salammbo or Hérodig, 
Yet Flaubert’s rhythms are always firm and fitting. Thy 
never slack away to the dull, limp finery of the phrase I quote 
from Mr. Smith’s essay.—Yours, etc., 


6 Portland Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
November 3rd. 


P.S.—I hate definitions, which seem to be like narrow 
for free and roving words; but surely Mr. Ravenshaw hy 
stretched the term “ preciosity”’ very far to make it incu: 
Swift and Bunyan. Who shall escape? And if the adjectiy 
** precious” be applicable to all writers indifferently, its valy 
as an adjective, a qualification, a distinction, is gone. 
might just as well expel it from the language as extend it 
meaning to such an inordinate inclusiveness. 


Basi Bunting, 


Miscellany 


THE OPPORTUNITY 
‘| men had met in a vacant college sitting 


room at Oxford after a gaudy. The sitting-roon f 


was assigned to one of them who was sleepiy 

in college, the other two had rooms in a hotel in the tow, 
and all were to go up to London together the next morning. 
They were nearly contemporaries; round about fifty. 
Not one of them overlapped the next by more thans 
year, and the eldest knew the youngest fairly well. Th 
eldest was a squire of the country between the Wye ani 
the Severn, wealthy, hating publicity; keen on tw 
things, Arabic and fishing. The second was a lawyer 





who had made for himself a very great newspaper nam 
indeed and was shallow and ill-bred, but also bitter; 
a little mollified that night by his return to youth. Th 
third it would be difficult to describe. He might be called 
a traveller—though that is no profession. He was #@ 
only son. His father had left him money under trustes, 
the income of which fluctuated between £800 and £1,000 
a year. He was a bachelor. He had spent his incom 
when it was sufficient and even now, after the war, whe 
it had become insufficient, in wandering about. He added 
to it by occasional articles and an occasional book, vet 
well written (though he had not himself the least ide 
what people meant when they praised his style). He 
made no attempt to add to that income in any other way; 
and now that money was so much less valuable than * 
had been, he travelled as far afield as before, only much 
less comfortably, preferring novelty to ease. Luckily ft 
him, he had no expensive taste. 

Of these three, the squire was a large lumpish ma, 
rather bald. What little hair he had left was grey and 
curly on either side of his head. He spoke slowly 
with the hesitation of the scholar. The lawyer 
voluble and had upon his face, which was otherwise strong 
though shifty, the marks of many years of excess. 
traveller was tall and lean with one of those ha 
faces which promise more energy than they really con 
He had very piercing eyes, a firm, thin mouth, and believ 
so far as England was concerned, everything he 
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in print; for he had not been born quite into the rank of 
the gentry and he had not got his foothold firm; nor did 
he want to get it so. On the countries he had visited, 
other than England, he trusted his own experience. ; 

Each of these men, being a man, had a worm at his 
heart, eating it out. 

The squire had this worm at his heart; that he was 
well married with fine, healthy children; the son married 
in his turn and well married; of three daughters one 
also well married, the other two, young, happy and 
advancing into life. He was in no way encumbered, in 
no way harassed by any external thing. But he had 
once desired with a passionate desire, and through his 
own lack of courage he had failed to seize opportunity. 
The woman still lived; he still met her often enough. 
His soul was, as it were, doubled. One deadened, despairing 

of it, lived on year after year amid realities; the 
other lived by itself in visions. For though he had missed 
his opportunity, and though he certainly desired after 
a fashion in which he was not himself at all desired, yet 
that hidden influence which alone can build a bridge 
between two souls, had built such a bridge; therefore 
his failure to seize his opportunity all those years ago 
now rightly tortured him, and therefore he had some 
substance to go upon in his false world of imaginings, 
compared with which his world of realities was a despair. 

The worm at the lawyer’s heart was of a meaner kind, 
but very sharp in the tooth. He had always had before 
his eyes, from the first day when he had begun to make 
a noise in the University as a boy, a sort of vulgar triumph: 
an easy priority. He had imagined that his life would 
continue to be a life of that kind; but life (and the 
Commons) undeceived him. He had had to eat dirt 
steadily from his twenty-fifth year. He did not know, 
when he began, how heavy was the price of publicity. 
He had desired it and he had purchased it piecemeal ; 
but at every step with humiliation, with the swallowing 
of insult; with the restraint of vengeance; under the 
sneer of those who were at one moment or another always 
his masters, and under such a sense of dependence (now 
that he was at the very summit) as bent him down, like 
twenty pounds of lead swung round his neck. There is 
only one way out of that prison (voluntarily entered but, 
once entered, not to be evaded) and that way is debauch. 
He had very freely used such a key. Therefore to the 
despair of the soul were added increasing fits of physical 
depression, which are the wages of debauch. He also 
had had his opportunity—how it haunted him! Very 
early—before his thirtieth year—when he had accumu- 
lated but a few thousand pounds, he might (by an invest- 
ment which an odd chance put before him) have turned 
his savings into a very large fortune indeed, and that 
quickly. He would never have had to climb, he would 
never have had to lick other men’s boots or to swallow 
insult, or to suffer any of his wounds along that painful 
way; he might even have kicked the House of Commons 
from under his feet and become a free and honourable 
man. For mark you, men of this sort have in them 
always a lingering appetite for freedom and for the honour 
they have lost. But he to whom calculation, intrigue and 
the nasty analysis of men’s weaknesses had been a special 
combined talent, lost his opportunity through miscalcula- 
tion, through a misunderstanding of men. He had made 
4 sideslip in financial intrigue. He earned a very large 
income; but to this day he was still in debt. 

The case of the third man, the traveller, was simpler. 

€ worm at his heart was the loss of a religious vision. 
To put it plainly, he had once seen, not paradise, but the 
light that shines from paradise, and had been called to a 
certain effort, the reward of which would have been— 
at last—secure beatitude. To him, a man inspired by 
great hill ranges, and with his mind full of landfalls caught 
suddenly from far out at sea, beatitude was natural and a 
need. He had had his opportunity. He had lost it; 






not through lack of courage, but through sloth. An 
effort had been required of him in that decisive moment 
long ago: a certain tearing apart of habits; a virile 
decision; a firm grasping of the helm and a twist of it. 
But he had postponed, lingered, waited—and the oppor- 
tunity was gone. 

These three man sat over the fire of an English July 
evening, in the small hideous college sitting-room which 
owed its architecture to Ruskin, with the few books of 
some unknown undergraduate in the deal shelves upon 
the walls, with one or two photographs and one or two 
prints, very deplorable. With what was much better, 
a large tobacco jar of wrinkly brown having upon it the 
college arms in monstrous colours, and what was better 
than all of these, with a worn photograph of a reasonably 
good woman leaning upon the mantelshelf, or piece. 

They did not exchange commonplaces, because men 
who have been boys together never do that; they were 
wary each of the others; yet their talk drifted to the 
chances of life and each said as they discussed the oddity 
of fortune (each patronising the others as he did so) that 
if they had their lives to live over again, they would live 
them much as they had lived them, but perhaps make 
something of a better job of it. Each in his heart wished 
that the talk had taken another turn and hungered pas- 
sionately for the opportunity each had missed. 

Just as they were about to break up, and (the two of 
them who slept out) to say good-night, a young man came 
in, tall, handsome, dark, brisk, unpleasant. He stepped 
back a moment, as though he had thought the room 
empty, then apologised, went quickly to the shelf of books 
and took a book therefrom; then, as he went out (they 
having already risen to break up), looked at them with 
eyes too summoning and said with a smile which haunted 
them, this extraordinary thing, “ You’re wanting your 
youth? Ye'll have it!” He shut the door noisily 
behind him; they grinned at each other conventionally, 
and the lawyer reminded them that there was a madman 
of that sort in their own time, for in their own time there 
had been a famous lunatic who thus used to pretend to 
probe his fellows suddenly, whether he knew them or 
no; and who had had the insolence to try it on his 
seniors. 

The next morning these three men forgathered upon 
the platform of the station and got into the same railway 
carriage together. There was no one with them and 
no stop before Paddington. They had already talked on 
the platform of their mad visitor. As they sat down 
for the journey each took up his paper to see the news, 
each remembered what had been in his heart the night 
before: stabbed into life by the mad interruption. 

The first to put down his paper and look up from it 
was the lawyer, the second was the traveller. They were 
both Englishmen and both men of control, yet each gave 
a suppressed cry ; for each had become young, the faces 
were the faces each had known nearly thirty years before. 
When the squire put down his paper in his turn he was 
more perturbed, for he was less experienced, and he caught 
the air for a moment with his hands as though he felt a sort 
of dizziness. He saw their faces and they saw his, the 
easy, the eager, the ready, untouched faces of those distant 
years. 

Now such is the action of men in society, of men long 
mixed with other men and long corrupt, that no one of 
these three betrayed what each believed to be a passing 
phase of illusion. But as their conversation continued, 
each grew convinced that indeed the miracle had taken 
place; that something had interrupted the iron sequence 
of time, and that opportunity had been restored. Each 


in his heart went through a violent revolution, looking 
forward now and no longer backward. Each had the 
eyes of the soul fixed intently upon the Opportunity which 
now would come again. 
chance would come. 


It would come. The second 
Each was in a mood so exalted that 
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the immediate results of such prodigious things did not 
affect him; each felt a confidence that not only their 
own time, but that all time had gone backwards. In 
each there was a growing certitude that the years between 
had been imagined as a sort of warning; that their lives 
had been dreamt lives and that they themselves and all 
England were still young: that it was still 1897. 

But the lawyer, more accustomed to proof, put a test 
to himself. The woods were the same and the river; 
but they would pass a station that he knew (he might 
have looked at the date on the newspapers and verified 
their contents, but even his strict mind was bewildered). 

He said to himself, “I shall recognise the old station 
at Didcot.” 

He was wrong there. For at the junction of the line 
a pointsman had made a mistake, and they all three went 
in three minutes through that door which I who am 
writing this and you who are reading it will have to pass. 
It was a transition much more noisy and violent, but on 
the whole less painful, than most. There was a grinding 
and a heaving and a jarring, a little momentary sharp 
pain, then flames of which they did not feel the burning. 

Their bodies, when these were recovered, could not 
be recognised by the features, but only by the clothes. 
That of the squire was, I am glad to say, sent back to 
his native fields and buried in the same vault with his 
father and grandfather, who had been, to start with, a 
small moneylender in Hereford. That of the lawyer was 
buried down at his country place, where there were copper 
beeches and rhododendrons; also there was a memorial 
service for him at St. Margaret’s, to which I was asked, 
but I did not go. The traveller was buried near by the 
accident: and why not? But they read a very nice 
paper about him at the Royal Geographical Society. 

And of such is the kingdom of this world. 

H. BE .toc. 


Music 


THE PROBLEM OF BERLIOZ 


HEN Romain Rolland has finished throwing 
bouquets to Berlioz—often heavy bouquets which, 
in their passage to the great French composer 

hit Brahms and Wagner full in the face and knock them 
flat—he then says: 

I must show you the extraordinary feebleness of the man’s 
character. ‘“‘Man’s character,” did I say? No, it was the 
character of a woman without will, the victim of her nerves. . . 
his genius was really great but, as I shall try to show you, it lay 
at the mercy of a weak character. . . . In this strong and athletic 
frame lived a fervent and sickly soul that was dominated and 
tormented by a craving for love and sympathy. ... People 
find fault with Berlioz’s continual complaints; and I, too, find 
in them a lack of virility and almost a lack of dignity. 

Dear M. Rolland it is notorious that the ox and the ass 
never complain, never lose their dignity, are not tormented 
by a craving for love and sympathy, and have no feverish 
and sickly soul in their strong, athletic frames! All that 
you have asserted is that Berlioz was neither an ox nor an 
ass! Let us examine M. Rolland’s accusation more closely, 
and I think we will find that the very qualities which he 
would have us believe to show Berlioz’s weaknesses of 
intellect and will are, on the contrary, proof of an extra- 
ordinary strength. The essence of M. Rolland’s criticism 
lies in his assertion that Berlioz is a striking example of the 
difference between genius and greatness: 

When one speaks of greatness one speaks of greatness of soul, 
nobility of character, firmness of will and, above all, balance 
of mind. 

We may agree with this definition of greatness—pro- 
visionally. It comes as rather a shock, however, to find 


Wagner put forward as the example of greatness in contrast 
genius ”—“ one of the most daring 
But the reason is simple for, 


“ 


with Berlioz’s mere 
geniuses of the world.” 


——— 


whereas Berlioz, says M. Rolland, had “lost faith in every. 
thing ”’ : 

At the same hour of his old age the soul of Wagner sustained iy 
glorious flight ; and having conquered everything, it achieved , 
supreme victory in renouncing everything for its faith, 
the divine songs of Parsifal resounded as in a splendid temp, 
and replied to the cries of the suffering Amfortas by the bless 
words: “ Selig in Glauben! Selig in Liebe!” 

Let us take another of M. Rolland’s examples of Berlioz’s 
weakness and Wagner’s “ greatness”’: Berlioz, says ¥ 
Rolland, “ did not believe in beauty or honour, in mankind 
or himself.” Here is Berlioz speaking: 

Everything passes. Space and time consume beauty, youth, 
love, glory, genius. Human life is nothing; death is no bette 
(Excellent , extravagance—wasted on M. Rolland!) Worlds ap 
born and die like ourselves. All is nothing. Yes, yes, yes! Ajj 
is nothing. . . . To love or hate, enjoy or suffer, admire o 
sneer, live or die—what does it matter? There is nothing in 
greatness or littleness, beauty or ugliness. Eternity is indifferent; 
indifference is eternal. 

Iam weary of life ; and I am forced to see that belief in absurdities 
is necessary to human minds, and that it is born in them as insegty 
are born in swamps. .. . 

The unsolvable enigma of the world, the existence of evil and 
pain, the fierce madness of mankind, and the stupid cruelty that 
it inflicts hourly and everywhere on the most inoffensive being 
and on itself—all this has reduced me to the state of unhappy 
and forlorn resignation of a scorpion surrounded by live coals, 
The most I can do is not to wound myself with my own dart. 

I have no faith . . . I hate all philosophy and everything that 
resembles it, whether religious or otherwise. . . . Lamas incapable 
of making a medicine of faith as of having a faith in medicine, 
But Wagner, says M. Rolland : 
had fled far from the world and thrown himself into religion ; and 
when a friend looked at him in surprise as he was saying grace at 
table, he answered: “Yes, I believe in my Saviour.” 

M. Rolland’s comment on the spectacle afforded by these 
two men is as follows : 

How much sadder is that of the artist who was without a faith, 
and who had neither strength nor stoicism enough to be happy 
without one; who slowly died in that little room in the Rue de 
Calais amid the distracting noise of an indifferent and hostile 
Paris ; who shut himself up in savage silence ; who saw no loved 
face bending over him in his last moments; who had not the 
comfort of belief in his work ; who could not think calmly of what 
he had done nor look proudly over the road he had trodden, nor 
rest content in the thought of a life well lived; and who began 
and closed his Mémoires with Shakespeare’s gloomy words, and 
repeated them when dying: 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. 

Well, to me the fact that Berlioz could not end his life 
wrapped in the priggish illusions which M. Rolland enumer- 
ates simply proves that Berlioz had not lost his sensibility. 
Surely “‘ the comfort of belief in his work,” the thinking 
** calmly of what he had done,” the looking “ proudly over 
the road he had trodden ’’—these are the signs of weakening 
fibre, of moral and intellectual lassitude. Since when has 
self-satisfaction become a sign of greatness? We may; 
if we like, deplore the fact that Berlioz believed in nothing, 
not even in himself, on the ground that if he had solved the 
‘unsolvable enigma of the world ” his intellect would have 
been far greater than it was—greater than that of any man 
who has ever lived. But we are not entitled to think 
Wagner intellectually or morally superior to Berlioz merely 
because Wagner accepted somebody else’s belief, or solution 
of the enigma of the world, unless we believe that it is the 
right solution, and M. Rolland does not commit himself 
upon that point. His is merely a sentimental preference 
for the state of believing, and on his argument the “ be 
liever’’—be he Mohammedan, Buddhist, Christian or 
Pagan—as “believer” is morally and intellectually superiot 
to Berlioz. To me this is absolute nonsense. 

But the weakness of M. Rolland’s position is revealed 
still further when one considers his “ great” Wagner. 
I am not alone in thinking Parsifal an exhibition of religious 
sentimentality. Even M. Rolland admits that Berliozs 
Cassandra is of “ nobler race” than Wagner’s Brunhilde, 
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that his music is “ more delicately expressive than that of 
Wagner,” that his orchestration is of a “ more delicate 
temper and has a freer life than Wagner’s,” that his reci- 
tatives “ with their long and winding rhythms ” are “ much 
finer than Wagner’s declamations,” that “no musician, 
with the exception of Beethoven, has loved Nature so 
profoundly,” that ‘‘ Wagner himself did not recognise the 
intensity of emotion which she roused in Berlioz ; yet he 
does not perceive that it is just this superior fineness of 
sensibility, this keener edge to his mind and his senses 
(which incidentally makes Berlioz’s Romeo et Juliette more 
beautiful than Wagner’s T'ristan and Isolde) that prevented 
Berlioz ever abandoning himself to that kind of orgy of 
self-indulgence which makes itself felt in Parsifal. Nothing 
comes out more clearly from acquaintance with Berlioz’s 
music and his life than his absolute integrity. The scorpion 
did not wound himself with his own dart. A scorpion he 
was, a scorpion he lived, a scorpion he died. He never 
took on any protective colouring. He did not repent and 
promise to sting no more. He did not rush up the most 
respectable of all avenues of escape (“‘ Yes, it is to that 
escape from the world that Parsifal owes its birth and 
growth ”—Wagner). He did not console himself with 
flattery. “I do not know how Berlioz has managed to be 
cut off like this. He has neither friends nor followers ; 
neither the warm sun of popularity nor the pleasant shade 
of friendship,” wrote Liszt to the Princess of Wittgenstein. 
He did not flatter himself, for he used to say “that nothing 
would remain of his work,” and his intellectual vigour was 
such that in the score of that great masterpiece, Romeo et 
Juliette, at the passage describing the death of the lovers he 
advises the conductor, in a note, to turn the page and pass 
it over—“‘ this composition contains a dose of sublimity 
much too strong for the ordinary public,” says M. George de 
Massougres, in his study of Berlioz. 

M. Rolland says, “‘ Berlioz was disheartened, life had 
conquered him,”’ but in the same paragraph he adds that 
it was not that he had lost any of his artistic mastery : 

On the contrary his compositions became more and more 
finished ; and nothing in his earlier work attained the pure beauty 
of some of the pages of L’ Enfance du Christ (1850-4), or of Les 
Troyens (1855-63). 

So apparently M. Rolland thinks he “ was losing his power, 
his intense feeling, his revolutionary ‘ideas,’ merely because 
of such expressions as the following : 

The republican cholera , . . the dirty ‘and stupid republic 

. the filthy rabble of humanity a hundred times more stupid 
and animal than the baboons and ourang-outangs of Borneo. 

“What ingratitude!”’ comments M. Rolland. What 
sentimentality, Monsieur Rolland! we can only exclaim. 
Has it not been said that “ by their fruits ye shall judge 
them,” and if we compare the exquisite beauty and sub- 
limity of Les Troyens with the inverted sensuality of 
Parsifal shall we not prefer the spectacle of Berlioz as des- 
cribed by Blaze de Bury, when he met him one evening in 
Paris, just before his death : 

His face was pale, his figure wasted and bent, his expression 
dejected and nervous ; one might have taken him for a walking 
shadow. . . . For a second he clasped my hand in his own thin 
lifeless one and repeated in a voice that was hardly more than 
a whisper A’schylus’s words: “‘ O this life of man! When he is 
happy a shadow is enough to disturb him; and when he is 
unhappy his trouble may be wiped away as with a wet sponge, 
and all is forgotten.” 

and his own confession : 

, My favourite walk, especially when it is raining, really raining 
in torrents, is the cemetery of Montmartre which is near my 
house. I often go there; there is much that draws me to it. 
a day before yesterday I passed two hours in the cemetery ; 

ound & comfortable seat on a costly tomb and I went to sleep. 
-- + Paris is to me a cemetery and her pavements are tombstones. 
Everywhere are memories of friends or enemies that are dead. 


- + + I do nothing but suffer unceasing pain and unspeakable 
weariness, 


to the spectacle of Wagner wrapped in silk and furs, 
surrounded by flattery and luxury, pouring unction upon 
his own soul ! W. J. Turner. 


Drama 


A NOTE ON MISALLIANCE 


ISALLIANCE, which has been running at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, all last week, 
and, I believe, will be performed for the last 

time on Monday, is not one of Mr. Shaw’s best 
plays, but it is exceedingly interesting. It may be 
regarded in a measure as a preliminary canter for the 
far finer Heartbreak House. The theme is not the same, 
but the method is, and the share contributed by the 
comic burglar in the latter, and the homicidal clerk in 
Misalliance (his motives are more interestingly treated, 
by the by, in Captain Brassbound), is the same. 
Some of the ideas, too, in Misalliance recur in Heart- 
break House and in Methuselah, only in a context which 
makes them much more significant. Misalliance 
is a discussion play. It is an extremely vivacious 
and absorbing discussion, centering round the relations 
between youth and age, and between parents and 
children in particular. But vivacious, amusing and 
amazingly acute as the discussion is, the critic feels 
that Mr. Shaw, when he wrote the play, had not a clear 
notion where his perceptions in this case were leading 
him. Itisinconclusive. The play is one of those works 
which occur periodically in the life-work of every author 
who keeps pushing along, which are the expression of 
a period when his mind is at pause. It has the defects 
of such works. We have the idea presented that to 
grow old is to become more spiritualised and more 
delicate in feeling and judgment, which, of course, is the 
beginning of the idea on which Back to Methuselah 
stands. But in Misalliance the playwright, if any- 
thing, takes the side of youth, graceless, crude, insensi- 
tive youth. All that clearly emerges is that the 
elderly cannot manage, help or guide the young, and 
that the parental relation is an extra drawback to 
making some sort of an approximation to a success 
to education. The young man who is represented as 
the most satisfactorily equipped specimen of youth 
(I do not think the allegorical and impossible figure of 
the female super-acrobat, Lina, counts as a character 
at all) is “ Percival,’ who was brought up by three 
fathers. The wish of the old Lord Summerhays to 
love and cherish the young Hypatia is shown to be 
foolish, and the helplessness and bewilderment of 
Tarleton (the best character in the play) as a father, is 
presented as a proof ofthe hopelessness of parental educa- 
tion. In Tarleton, in his vital, impetuous abruptness, 
I thought I recognised the rudiments of the fascinating 
and wonderful old Captain Shotover (Heartbreak House), 
only, of course, he is not a mystic who has pulled the 
world together in his head, but an impetuous dunder- 
head with a heart of gold. Mr. Clark played him well 
at Hampstead ; indeed, his performance was the best 
and most amusing of the whole cast. Mr. Barnard was 
not the right type for the part of Bentley ; he struggled 
manfully with it, but he naturally could not get rid of 
his personality. (The top-lighting on the stage at the 
Everyman Theatre is, by the by, too strong and most 
unbecoming to cheekbones.) There are some extremely 
acute observations in the dialogue upon the crippling 
shyness which exists between parents and children 
worth going a long way to listen to, but the general 
drift of the play towards the conclusion that the relation 
between parents and children is a mistake, and had 
better be scrapped, is not very helpful. The play is 
not one of Mr. Shaw’s masterpieces, but it exhibits his 
extraordinary power of making discussion so amusing 
that on the stage it throws most comedies of situation 
in the shade as an entertainment, and of blending the 
utterly fantastic with piercing insight into fact. 
Desmond MacCartnry. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE thin paper edition of the works of the Brontés, 

six volumes (Murray, 3s. 6d. each), is handy and 

very pleasant to read. Every volume has an 
introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in each case a piece 
of steady, well-written, reliable criticism, the one on 
Jane Eyre being particularly good. She notes the Celtic 
and Irish quality in the Brontés’ work (Charlotte as a 
child spoke with a brogue); then, in the case of Charlotte 
especially, an influence and long association breathed in 
from Yorkshire: “‘ One has but to climb her Haworth 
hills to feel it flowing round one. Let it be in the winter, 
on some frosty, white-rimed day, when the tops of the 
moors are lost in the cold mist, while a dim sun steals along 
their sides, showing the great mills in the hollows, the 
ice-fringed streams, the bare, half-poisoned woods, the 
rows of stone cottages, while the horses’ hoofs ring sharp 
on the paving stones of this Haworth street that mounts 
without a relenting slope or zig-zag, heedless of the strained 
muscles of man and beast, from the busy factories below 
to the towered church and the little parsonage on the 
hill-top. The small stone houses mount with you on 
either hand, low, ugly, solid, without a trace of colour 
or ornament, the decent yet unlovely homes of a sturdy, 
industrious race. The dines pour out their smoke, 
the valley hums with life and toil. - You know 


that you stand in the heart of working England, the 

England that goes through its labour and its play, its 

trade unionism and its football, its weaving or its coal- 

mining, with equal vigour and tenacity, with all the 

English love of gain and the English thirst for success, .. . 
* * 


” 


Messrs. Grant Richards have just published The Byron 
Mystery, by Sir John Fox (10s. 6d.)._ The obstinate refused 
to be shaken by the late Lord Lovelace’s Astarte. A 
start he certainly gave them by the publication of Byron’s 
letter to his half-sister, May 17th, 1819, which begins 
*“*My dearest Love” and contains such passages as “* My 
own .... we may have been very wrong—but I repent of 
nothing except that cursed marriage—and your refusing 
to continue to love me as you had loved me—I can neither 
forget nor quite forgive you for that precious piece of 
reformation”; and “ . Francesca of Rimini and 
Paolo, whose case fell a good deal short of ours—though 
sufficiently naughty,” etc.—I should have thought this 
letter was conclusive taken together with Lady Byron’s 
assertion (she was an almost unduly literal woman) that 
Augusta Leigh had confessed to her, and with Byron’s last 
letter to his wife on leaving England, in which he asked 
her to protect Augusta: “‘ Whatever she is or may have 
been—you have never had reason to complain of her. 

. » Her life and mine—and yours and mine—were two 
things perfectly distinct from each other—when one 
ceased the other began,” etc. But the obstinate would 
not see it. They found it easier to believe that the letter 
was written to Mary Chaworth Musters and forwarded 
to Lady Byron by Augusta Leigh in order to make her 
jealous. Augusta was, according to this theory, a most 
extraordinary character: in order to protect a woman 
she hardly knew from scandal she endeavoured to persuade 
Lady Byron that it was she, Augusta, who was the object 
of Byron’s passion, Byron himself playing up to the 
ee very hard as this letter and others show. Both 
brother and sister felt apparently that it was preferable 
that the rumour of their having committed incest should 
be confirmed than that the wife of a notoriously unfaithful 
husband should be suspected of having had an intrigue. 
Lady Lovelace then brought out a new edition of Astarte 
with the triangular correspondence of Lady Byron, 
Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. Villiers added. Augusta’s letters 
must have been a delight to believers in the great Byron 
and Augusta hoax, for the subtlest novelist in the world 
could not have faked better the embarrassed anguish of 
a guilty woman in terror lest her reputation should be 
lost, and humbly grateful to her “‘ guardian angel.”” Then 
Byron’s letters to Lady Melbourne, written before his 
marriage, were published. These contained some pretty 
strong hints. Oddly enough these letters in some cases 


ee, 


did more to convince Byron scholars of the truth 
Astarte ; Mr. George Street, for example, confessed he wa 
convinced, and Lord Ernle wrote in the Nineteenth C 3 
‘“‘ The Melbourne letters show that Lady Melbourne mg 
have had strong suspicion of Lord Byron’s guilt, yet s, 
was Lady Byron’s aunt and she made the match.” The, 
is not much in that “ yet.” Lady Melbourne was mug 
fonder of Byron than of her niece; she thought marr; 
would be his salvation and was herself a not over-scrupuloy 
woman of the world. It seems that Lord Ernle is 5 
but as far as I know he has not declared himself openly 
and his last pronouncements are still anti-Lady Byron,’ 
* ~ * 


There was the rub. The reason why Astarte failed tp 
convince was not that the case it put was weak, it was fy 
from that ; but that by intention and in effect it demande 
assent to a view of Lady Byron’s character, which m 
directly counter to the idea of her which had served th 
most assiduous and best-informed students of Byron as , 
foil and background to their portraits of him. If she was 
not a cold, suspicious, self-righteous prig, who “ cou 
persuade herself to believe anything,” then she was a young 
woman of generosity and courage who tried desperately 
hard to behave well to everybody in a position of impossible 
difficulty—and succeeded nearly as well as human natur 
can hope to do in such quandaries. This was too violent, 
volte face for them. She was forced into playing a par 
which had a forbidding look. She was ready to give away 
her case in the eyes of the world in order to save a litt 
happiness for her sister-in-law and (never an endearing rok) 
in order to save her soul. For Byron she could do nothing 
except shield Augusta’s reputation by openly remaining her 
friend, thus dramatically givingthelietorumour. Might she 
not have also forgiven him? In her heart I think she did 
But her married life had shaken her confidence in finding 
a solid bottom of sincerity in Byron on which to build 
It might be that he was speaking the truth when he said, 
** You have never had reason to complain of her. . . . He 
life and mine—and yours and mine—were two thing 
perfectly distinct from each other—when one ceased the 
other began.” But whether it was simply to torture both 
women and himself that he constantly raked up the past, 
or whether, as the letter of May 17th suggests, in certain 
moods he was eager to renew it, there is no doubt that 
scenes occurred between the three which would, if the 
matter had ever come into court, have figured as part of 
Lady Byron’s case for divorce on grounds of cruelty and 
misbehaviour. . 
* * * 

One night Byron came home after a debauch and 
flung himself at her feet, saying, “‘ You cannot, cannot 
forgive me.” She was melted, wept, and said, “I do,B, 
I can forgive you anything.”” Whereupon he jumped up 
from his knees, folded his arms, laughed and said, “ I was 
only trying an experiment.” This is the sort of thing which 
shakes confidence in future relations with anyone more 
than the discovery of something in their past. There was 
streak of genuine fiendishness in Byron, different from the 
amiable Mephistophelianism of Don Juan or the demonic 
poses of Manfred, which could frighten others suddenly 
like madness. When in pain himself an ugly ruthless it 
to hurt others possessed him. It is true that such Do 
toievsky demons can be exorcised by sceptical, cor 
temptuous common sense; but one could hardly expec 
a demure, candid young wife about to bear a child to have 
said: ‘“ Byron, your laughter is as hysterical as you 
remorse. Your liver can’t stand Kinnaird’s brandy, and 
the duns have been on your nerves for weeks. Go to bed 
and tell me about it, if you still want to, to-morrow 
morning.” No doubt such treatment would have cure § 
him, and incidentally knocked the force out of a great deal 
of his poetry or rather diminished his desire to write t 
No doubt it would, but no one could expect her t 
administer it. She was young, bewildered, lacerated. I 
the end he had the revenge he never wanted with his 
whole heart; she turned into a white pillar of salt 
In Sir John Fox’s book you will find all the evident 
clearly set out and arranged, and all the red herrings W 
have been drawn across the story hunted down and 
up so that you can see them for what they are. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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rd he NEW NOVELS 
Century: gyi and the Child and Other Stories. By Arnoup BENNETT. 
ne must Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
hy Yet: she The White Monkey. By Joun Gatswortny. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
aS much Elaine at the Gates. By W. B. Maxwe... Butterworth. 
Marriage %s. 6d. 
cru I am more and more amazed by the inability of most readers 
S Shaken § to distinguish between what is solid, genuine and individual 
f openly in writing and what is merely intellectual gymnastics or the 
Byron, concealment of a vacuum. They get little enough help from 
the daily press, and I am therefore going to suggest a simple 
failed tp and effective remedy. When you read anything, long or short, 
t was fap new or old, verse or prose, consider whether the writer produces 
emandeg on you an effect which you feel to be both uniquely peculiar 
hich to him and such that, whatever pains you might take, even 
rved th unto sweat and blood, you could not conceivably produce it 
TON as lf. (N.B.—This remedy is not for those who are con- 
sh * © \inced, wittingly or unwittingly, that there is nothing they 
eh couldn’t do if they tried.) If you conclude that you, unique 
could individual, could, assuming submission to the necessary discipline, 
hee Young bring off exactly what Smith brings off, you may safely neglect 
Perately Smith, whatever his income or his reputation. If you conclude 
possible contrariwise, you will neglect Smith at peril of your integrity, 
" ire even if he be commonly counted as nothing, or even if he be 
ent a a best-seller. 
bp. In this process a good parodist is a precious aid. Ideally, 
a little the business of parody is to make us smile at Smith by using 
ing role means subtly alien from Smith to bring off Smith’s identical 
. effect. Fortunately for me to-day, since he has applied this 
nothing, FF seid both to Mr. Arnold Bennett and to Mr. Galsworthy, there 
nung ber exists a perfect parodist : Mr. Max Beerbohm. Re-read his A 
ight she Christmas Garland (which, in any case, should be re-read at 
she did. least once a year) and you will find that his victims fall into 
finding two classes: those whose identical effect he reproduces, and 
4 build. those he makes laughable by bringing off something like enough 
re said, to their effect to make us laugh. Why this difference ? Simply 
“2 He that when a real writer (in my sense) sits to him, not even Mr. 
things Beerbohm can produce that writer’s very effect ; and you may 
sed the be quite sure that if Mr. Beerbohm cannot, no one can. Thus, 
re both | it furthers our purpose to find that his “ Arnold Bennett ” is 
1€ past, merely a caricature, though a capital one, of Five Towns 
certain brutality—a brutal young woman who mixes crocks in the plum 
bt that pudding and a brutal young man who champs them without 
if the turning a hair; while his “‘ John Galsworthy” is actually 
part of our Mr. Galsworthy. You remember that warm, cultured 
ty and interior, with its occupants helplessly pained by the contrast 
between the pampered canary within, and, outside, the robin 
dying in the snow on the window-sill ? That picture exactly 
h and defines and circumscribes the effect that is individual to Mr. 
cannot Galsworthy, so far as he produces an individual effect at all. 
do, B, It is not caricature. The perfect parodist is an exquisitely 
ved up sensitive register—in fact, he is the ideal reader—and his 
Twas instinctive avoidance of any attempt to touch the real Mr. 
whieh Bennett, coupled with his easy mastery of the real Mr. Gals- 
— worthy, is a sure sign that something big is involved in the one 
wass case, something small in the other. It is a sign reinforcing what, 
m the I think, most readers must feel if they trust their natural 
sent feelings ; that there is something satisfying about Mr. Bennett 
idenly and something unsubstantial about Mr. Galsworthy. Let us 
as ites trust this feeling and not try to explain it away. The usual 
Dos. thing Js to correct our tepidness over Mr. Galsworthy by 
“~ reflecting on the fine and sensitive mind that all his work displays, 
-xpeet and to excuse our relish for Mr. Bennett by mentioning 
¥ - ny technique. That is all nonsense. Much more is 
volved. 
our 
7 peor As regards Mr. Bennett, Elsie gives the clue—Elsie, the char- 
o bed woman whom he created in Riceyman Steps, blindly fulfilling 
orrow her destiny as perfect servant and perfect wife, and whom, 
cured § ‘© & long story that looks like a novel begun and abandoned, 
t deal he now shows serving new masters in a basement with her 
ite it husband. It has taken him a long time to find her, but she was 
er to always there. After his early successes he often seemed to be 
. Ib Tacing in ever wider and more tiresomely irrelevant circles 
h his away from his centre. But the irrelevance was only seeming ; 
salt he was still circling, not going off at a tangent, and now he 
dence has come straight home. Look again at his work—yes, even 
hich @ © ‘@Mtasia, farce and potboilers—and you will see that it has 
held always hinged on two main themes, even when they were hidden 





and exploited to pointless ends—the husband-wife relation 
and the master-servant relation. Elsie is the late-blossoming, 
the supreme and serious embodiment of these two themes in 











one ; a development rich in hope and promise, for it is a real 
putting of flesh on bones, an authentic creation which, like 
all creation, has its roots in things of importance. And in 
contriving at last to be true to Elsie he has enhanced his creative 
powers throughout; all these stories are good and some are 
superb. Actually the highest point he touches is the basement 
home where Elsie and Joe relax, united in a silence pregnant 
with inarticulate understanding and punctuated only by the 
bells of the godlike governing powers who prescribe mysterious 
rituals above. There is the poignancy of beauty here, moving 
like that of Rembrandt. But everywhere is the same seed 
from which this beauty flowers. Take, for instance, such a 
story as The Yacht; it merely tells how a young wife works 
herself up, without conscidusly knowing why, to a devastating 
scene because something in her, the eternal feminine if you like, 
must exact recognition as sovereign in the home. The per- 
fection of this trifle depends directly on the fact that the poet 
(for on this level Mr. Bennett is a poet) has discovered an 
adequate dramatic expression for a central experience which 
he has mastered, which is deeply significant, and of which no 
contemporary has touched the fringe. I mean the vision of 
the formidableness of the female, how it manifests itself in life 
and what it implies in the humdrum traffic of our days. What 
makes Mr. Bennett a humourist is the unspoken contrast 
between this vision, high as heaven and deep as hell, and the 
mock-solemn guffaw with which he suggests it. What makes 
him a creative writer is, not his technique, but his individual 
discovery of truth and his truth to his vision. 

But what is this discovery after all? Those who do not 
know that one of the less inadequate ways of regarding human 
life is as a complex of great stable natural relations, interacting 
and asserting themselves however they are thwarted and fester, 
will continue to see in Mr. Bennett an occasionally amusing 
and always skilful journalist liable to deplorable excursions into 
the faux bon. Those who know better can now see what an 
enormous pull over his contemporaries he possesses in his in- 
stinctive comprehension and acceptance of two of these fixed 
relations. One of them is the master-servant relation, as 
abiding a reality as the fact, which it only superficially contradicts, 
that all men are brothers. If this relation can, as things are, 
only express itself in money, in standardised luxury and in 
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Grand Babylon hotels—very well, Mr. Bennett seems to say, 
let us accept that and get the best fun out of it that we can: 
Mr. Lewis Ipple was waiting in the foyer of the Savoy Hotel. 
The air was full of music, and grateful odours, and appetite, and 
the savours of life; and the conspiracy of the directors of the 
hotel to convince visitors that the millennium had arrived and was 
functioning just there seemed to be rather successful. 


But it has other more serious expressions, with self-respect on 
both sides, such as the woman’s service. Hence the lovely life 
in Elsie’s drudgery. But the woman is never only servant, she 
is also woman and therefore sovereign; and that is why the 
inner meaning of the word domestic is not merely an obsession 
with Mr. Bennett, but is central to his whole work. Over and 
over again he strikes this note: 

She put on the charwoman’s apron, made up the fire, looked into 
all the cupboards, found some tea, washed a saucepan. Her move- 
ments were simply exquisite. 1 think that these were the most 
marvellous moments that I had ever lived. 


This is not a joke, or a pose. The woman appears, and with her 
the germ of a domestic organism heaving to be born; in the 
darkness of chaos a Juminous point appears, where the forces 
that move the universe are hcld in balance and the male must 
submit or perish. Mr. Bennett’s subconsciousness understands 
this and shadows it through a hundred disguises. No one else 
seems to understand it to-day, and yet it is vitally necessary to 
our health that we should learn its truth. Even its jocose 
expression has the sa!t of truth, and the result is that Mr. Ben- 
nett’s treatment of love, one-sided, limited and deliberately 
muted with humour, is far more satisfactory than that of any 
of his peers; far more than Mr. Shaw’s denial of emotion, or 
than the pseudo-romantic sentimentalities of the later Mr. Wells ; 
far more than the conscientious but mechanical re-hash of romance, 
with all the nutriment chewed out of it decades ago, which is all that 
Mr. Galsworthy, to judge from his last novel, can give us in this 
regard. For this relation that Mr. Bennett plumbs after his 
fashion is established as one of the pivots of the world. It is 
not the lover-mistress relation. In not pursuing that bright 
phantom he not only knows his limitations, but is truer than his 
peers to the spirit of the age. For him every male is a potential 
husband, every maid a potential wife, and even his clowning 
reveals something of what that means. 

Mr. Galsworthy, on the other hand, for all the respect due to 
the loftiness of bis aims and the volume of his achievement, 
seems to me to labour under the disadvantage of having no 
grasp of the human relations that make up the stuff of reality. 
What he really has instead, what is special and individual to 
him, is completely expressed in that parody of Mr. Beerbohm’s— 
an acute and genuine but wistful and ineffective sense of dis- 
comfort in face of the suffering of life. This, though true as far 
as it goes, is quite inadequate to carry the enormous super- 
structure which he has devoted so many years to erecting ; his 
social panorama of our time, of which The White Monkey is the 
newest section, fails for this reason of all epic quality ; unfolding 
itself from no comprehension or conviction of anything solid, 
it has all the unreality of a photograph. The panorama is 
stuffed with furniture. Up-to-date rooms are described, out- 
of-date rooms, smart parties, concerts, restaurants, London 
streets, board-meetings, the lives of the rich and poor, the 
stupid and the intelligent ; but the furniture remains furniture, 
and nearly all the time we wonder what he is at. Is he casti- 
gating our rotten hollow modern manners? No, he is too 
gentle and impartial for that, though he seems to lament the 
absence of something we ought to have, exactly what we don’t 
know. Is he hinting that good will come out of evil? He 
would hardly go as far as that. Yet neither is he being merely 
realistic. Only now and then does he seem to be truly himself, 
when the hopeless predicament of the poor, the robin freezing 
in the snow, is in question. A man is chucked out of his job 
and takes to selling toy balloons on the kerb ; at him he gazes 
with a simple and sincere pain which he finds the right words to 
convey. But that is all. Even this gaze is a barren and, in 
the last analysis, an unsympathetic thing compared to the 
roving eye, inured to the splendours of the Savoy, which Mr. 
Bennett turns upon the squalors of Clerkenwell. And, except 
in this one point, it is not inconceivable that any sensitive person 
who took the necessary trouble could bring off precisely the 
same effects as Mr. Galsworthy. 

That is not true of Mr. W. B. Maxwell, who, perhaps because 
he writes tales well-constructed on orthodox lines, with plain- 
sailing obvious psychology—has never received the sort of recog- 
nition he deserves. Possibly Elaine at the Gates will bring it him ; 
it is a sound and vivid book, the best of his I have read. Its 


a 


central character is a physician of souls, a clergyman who, having 
attained complete selflessness himself, has power to bend 
especially women, to his will. Mark Awdrey, with his 
energy and his knack of bowling over everyone who crosses his 
path, is a true creation, springing from an understanding of 
what the “ obliteration of self” means in practice, as rea] and 
individual as is Mr. Bennett’s understanding of the husband. 
wife relation. This vivifies all the minor characters t 
which the intrigue develops and gives dramatic intensity to 
its culmination, which turns on Mark’s discovery that his virtue 
goes from him when he desires as a man the woman whog 
spiritual wounds his selflessness had healed. Mr. Maxwell's 
speciality is a kind of sober but penetrating pathology of the soul, 
I know no novelist so good at portraying the meanness ang 
vulgarity that moral self-indulgence generates. He has his 
own way of doing this, not smartly, but with vision. Mark's 
“secret” was that “life does not bear thinking about,” the 
same discovery as Mr. Galsworthy’s one and only discovery, 
The difference is that Mr. Maxwell, facing this discovery, has 
wrought something out of it. But I doubt whether the resut 
will ever appeal much to Bloomsbury or to Mayfair, unless those 
districts contain a larger percentage than seems probable of 
inhabitants able to try the remedy I began by advocating. 
JOHN FRANKLIN, 


SCROFULA AND KINGS 


Les Rois Thaumaturges. By Marc Biocu. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

This formidable looking volume might seem at first glance 
to be a melancholy testimony to the survival-value of Teutonic 
ideals in what is now a French University. Its 542 pages of 
text, its bibliography, appendices, and index, its serried 
battalions of notes on almost every page, show its author to 
belong to the super-scientific school, and one would imagine that 
only a plentiful lack of humour and an incredible store of patience 
could have induced anyone to devote many years of research 
to the investigation of so apparently restricted a topic. Profes- 
sor Bloch is by heredity a historian, and one is tempted to expect 
that nothing but the strongest of predispositions could have 
persuaded him to submit himself voluntarily to so long and so 
futile a task. But Monsieur Bloch is not a Frenchman for 
nothing, and there is a bountiful reward waiting for anyone 
who will take the trouble to follow him down the odd historical 
byway which he has chosen. Nothing could illustrate better 
than does his book the virtue of the scientific method when it is 
handled by a master. It is the same spirit that induced Darwin 
to devote the last years of his life to the study of earth worms, 
which has led M. Bloch in his youth to turn all his gifts as an 
historian on to the study of that quaint superstition, the belief 
in the efficacy of the royal touch for the cure of scrofula. De 
minimis non curat lex, but if this be true there is a great gulf fixed 
between History and Law. 

As the author shows, in fact, the subject lies on the very 
frontier between two great territories which are peculiarly rich 
in meaning for anyone who is interested in the development of 
the human spirit, the territories of medicine and of religion. 
If the doctors were not so busy with other things, they could 
throw a flood of light on some of the most difficult of historical 
problems, and the attempts that have already been made, per- 
functory and amateurish as many of them are, to investigate the 
history of disease, the rise and fall of great plagues, the abnormal 
physical and mental qualities of important personalities, the 
influence on religious beliefs and ecclesiastical systems of 
instinctive notions of social hygiene, have already shown that 
much of the past could be largely rewritten if historians knew 
more medicine or doctors more history. And if theologians and 
the historians of theology had something more than a purely 
subconscious apprehension of psychology, the waxing and 
waning of great systems of dogma could be investigated with 4 
good deal more fruit than is yielded at present. Was it simply 4 
narrow-minded bigotry that made the followers of Calvin such 
ferocious Sabbatarians? Is it fair to label as ‘“ mere super- 
stition ” the refusal of half Europe to give up the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ? Was the iconoclasm of the Lutherans m 
Belgium merely an outburst of rowdyism, and the willingness 
of men to be burnt for wearing a surplice simply childish 
obstinacy ? When Prescott says that Isabella of 
would have been in all respects a great ruler if she had not had @ 
feminine weakness for fanaticism, is he not abandoning at the 
start any serious attempt to understand her character ? 
when Macaulay explains Boswell’s excellence as a bi 
by insisting that he was nothing but a weak-minded toady, 
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LATE AUTUMN BOOKS 


X Hutchinson’s 


DISTINCTIVE NEW (7/6 net) FICTION 





Annals of an Active Life «=» 
by the Rt. Hon. Gen. Sir Nevib Macready, Bt. 


In this book General Macready unfolds the story of 
his remarkable and adventurous career. Humorous 
anecdotes abound. [ready next week 


Ten Years After 9  *n.s"5isi 
A stirring call to the men by Sir Philip Gibbs 


and women of our Empire. [ready Nov. 11th 


Some Reminiscences om) 
Amongst other things by Sir Lionel Philips, Bt. 


this book contains interesting stories of Rhodes, Kruger 























and Jameson. [ready Nov. 14th 
Peggy, the story of one score yearsand ten :s/ 
“Miss Webling tells by Peggy Webling 


the story delight- _ 
fully."—Times. “A fascinating volume of remini- 





scences.”’—Daily Telegraph. [just published 
Beau Brummell (iit) 
A well-written life by Philip Sergeant 


story of the ‘‘ Prince 
of Fops, and the greatest of dandies,”’ with a Frontis- 
piece by AUBREY HAMMOND. [ready next week 


The Devil on Two Sticks 


Kitty Shannon has chosen by A. R. Le Sage 
to illustrate a fine fo- ; 
mance of Le Sage, which has been for many years 





unobtainable. _ [ready next week 
The Farington Diary Vol. 1+ 
Napoleon, Burke, 6y Joseph Farington 
a. Edited by James Greig 


Joshua Reynolds, Turner and other eminent men and 
women figure in this volume. [ready Nov. 11th. 


Pilgrimages & Personalities« 
“Written with expert 4y Rosamond Boulthee 


vivacity.”—New Statesman. 
“A confiding and artless volume.”’—Times. 


Mainly Victorian (%:) 
A pleasant volume of by Stewart M. Ellis 


essays for those who enjoy lingering in the byways 
of literature. [ready shortly 


In My Tower (2 vols, illus. 42/-) 
The writer here con- by Walburga Lady Paget 


tinues her delightful memoirs of Victorian things and 
people [ready shortly 


The P ope (18/- met.) 


M. Jean Carrére is persona by Jean Carrere 


grata at the Vatican and is thus particularly 
qualified to deal with this history. [ready shortly 


























HUTCHINSON & Co. 


Redclif; ii (3rd edition) 


“Worthy to rank with the by Eden Phillpotts 
best of the author’s work.”—Daily Mail. ‘‘ Among 
the greatest of the Devon series . . . Sheer outrageous 
fun.’’—Observer. 


The Farm of Melchizedek 


(ready shortly) by “Rita” 
Events that crowd into the life of a young girl who 
takes up poultry-farming as a living. 


Golden Ballast 


A new South Sea novel Ay q 
by the author of “‘The J H. de Vere Stacpoole 


Blue Lagoon,” “Ocean Tramps,” “The Garden of 
God,” etc. [ready shortly 


This Frail Woman (2nd edition) 
“Old world courtesy and by Andrew Soutar 


chivalry provide a charming 
atmosphere.” — Evening News. “Human and 
pathetic.” —Weekly Dispatch. 


The Dogs of Want 


A fine new drama with a power- 4 y Lucas Malet 


ful human appeal by the author 
of ‘The Wages of Sin,” “‘ Richard Calmady, etc. 


Tales of Intrigueand Revenge 


“Every number in the book Jy Stephen McKenna 


is an excellent example of 
the short story.’’—Scotsman. 

















The House {;. Garden Square 


Jean Carey was haunted by dy Metta Syrett 


intimations by a former love author of “Lady Jean,” etc. 





romance. ‘‘ Miss Syrett’s novels always have charm.” 
—S pectator. 

Mrs. Harter [ready shortly 
A new psychological by E. M. Delafield 


novel by the author 
of “ Messalina of the Suburbs,”’ “Tension,” etc. 


Arnold Waterlow (8th edition) 


‘“‘ A notable and character- by May Sinclair 
istic triumph.”—Saturday y 

Review. ‘‘ A masterpiece.’’—Sunday Times. 
People, Houses and Ships 
Delicately portrayed 6y Elinor Mordaunt 
impressions of houses author of “ Reputation.” anded 


and rooms in houses and their associates. 


The Taming of Don Juan 
“Plenty of emo- by Anthony M. Ludovici 


tional interest in author of “ French Beans,” etc. 
this frank and individual study.”"—Observer. “ Un- 
doubtedly interesting.” —Morning Post. 
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does he not deprive himself once for all of any title to what is 
perhaps the most important of all a historian’s qualifications, 
the power of judging character? And yet how few historians 
show any but the most elementary power of understanding their 
fellow creatures. How many prodigious monuments of research 
like, to take a recent instance, Monsieur Stein’s meticulous 
study of the career of Charles de France, are vitiated by the 
crudest kind of special pleading when it comes to giving a verdict 
on their heroes’ individual balance of qualities and defects? 

M. Bloch’s theme carries him the whole way from the ninth 
to the nineteenth century, and its merit is that he brings to 
bear on it throughout, not only rare knowledge, but still rarer 
insight. He sets out to explain the origin, the duration and 
the final disappearance of a popular superstition of extra- 
ordinary strength; 2,400 victims of scrofula came to be 
touched by Louis XVI. on the very eve of the French Revolu- 
tion, and on April 15th, 1821, there were still found a few who 
believed in even Charles X.’s capacity to work a miracle on 
their behalf. If popular credulity was strained to the breaking 
point by the advent of George I., and there seems no record 
of anyone crediting the Hanoverian touch with medicinal 
efficacy, this did not prevent his Jacobite rivals claiming and 
exercising their hereditary privilege long after Hume’s royalist 
sympathies had capitulated to his philosophic scepticism and 
he had embodied in his History of England a pathetically 
optimistic prophecy that this particular superstition was as 
dead as he expected most others would soon become. As a 
matter of fact, most people would now admit that if Queen 
Victoria had chosen to exert herself in this particular direction, 
she could have had a good deal more practice than the most 
fashionable Harley Street specialist. 

In fact, under M. Bloch’s handling the subject shows almost 
limitless possibilities. His innumerable examples from French 
and English history prove up to the hilt that no monarch in 
the great days of royalism could conceivably have divested 
himself of this most important prerogative. Charles II., who 
was at once a cynic and a contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton, 
could no more have helped curing people of scrofula than he 
could have saved Charles I. from the block. The fact that 
the faith was so often one-sided never in the least limited its 
efficacy ; it was the sick who insisted on being cured, not the 
physician who insisted on curing them. On the other hand, 
in the Middle Ages, when the kings had so many rivals near 
the throne in the form of relics, saints, hermits and other 
miracle-working agencies, it was sometimes the physician who 
was more anxious to establish his practice than the sick who 
were eager to benefit by his skill. M. Bloch shrewdly suspects 
that Henry I. of England was himself responsible for inventing 
the efficacy of Edward the Confessor’s touch, though, for 
reasons of State, he limited it strictly to that person’s residence 
in Normandy, since otherwise he might have impugned the 
claim to the succession of William the Conqueror. Henry 
being himself descended from the Confessor could thus establish 
a hereditary claim to medicinal powers without throwing doubt 
on his father’s royal dignity. Anyhow, the function of scrofula 
and its cure, as a buttress of the Divine Right of Kings, is a 
subject full of meaning for the student of popular psychology. 
How many scrofulous persons would obtain a certificate of 
health from a modern practitioner as the result of having been 
touched by the king is a question on which all M. Bloch’s 
researches throw very little light ; but this is really beside the 
point. That the king could cure scrofula was an article of 
belief which had a history of a thousand years, and who can 
say which articles in the creed of the man in the street to-day 
have an equally good expectation of life? 


THE NEW AFRICA 


Beneath African Glaciers. 
12s. 6d. 


Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari. 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 


The High Grass Trail. By Frank SaviLe. 
Adventures in Peru. By the late C. H. Propcers. 
Head 12s. 6d. 

Not long ago the reader took it for granted that a book 
about adventures in Africa would curdle his blood with “ hair- 
breadth escapes,”” keyhole peeps at cannibals and a medley of 
assegais, poisoned arrows and vicissitudes of the direst. 


By ANNE Dunpas. Witherby. 
By S. S. Dornan. 


Witherby. 15s. 
Bodley 


Nowadays, the urbane and insouciant traveller moves whither- 
soever he will, inoculating himself against disease, regarding 


i 


lions as a nuisance or an evening’s distraction, and cannibals 
as something to kodak or “‘ shoot ”’ for the films. 

African natives have been tamed like the Red Indians, th. 
Maoris, the Australian “ black fellows,” the Fiji cannibals 
and those fascinating friends of our boyhood, the Wild Men of 
Borneo. The atmosphere of the new Africa is reflected in g 
very entertaining account by Mrs. Dundas of what she terms 
“the humours, tragedies and demands of an East : 
Government Station, as experienced by an official's wife» 
She tells us that in Africa she has never known fear of a native 
even when camping out alone at night in the wilds. “ Though 
classed as a ‘savage,’ in intelligence, courtesy, respect ang 
character, he is far in advance of the members of his race who 
have migrated to the New World.” The case against the 
missionary has seldom been stated so logically and fully as ip 
the chapter devoted to the pros and cons of the matter, 
Extraordinarily interesting is the analysis of the African woman, 
Our opponents of polygamy appear to be on quite the 
tack when they denounce the men as being responsible for its 
prevalence. ‘It is a boon to the woman and a questionable 
privilege for the man,” says Mrs. Dundas, emphatically, Jp 
brief, the more hands the less housework. The first wife 
persuades the man to take a second. ‘“ For the same reason 
the second wife will in due course inveigle her husband into g 
third marriage, and so on.” Maternal influence is paramount 
in Africa, and it is the women who constitute the dominant 
factor. Polygamy makes mother-and-son, rather than husband. 
and-wife, the important family unit and the closest tie. The 
woman “ operates not manifestly and directly, but behind the 
scenes, manipulating men who seem to enslave her.” Mr, 
Dundas has no sympathy with the mission supporters who want 
the African woman to be freed from manual labour. “ What 
is wanted is not that the men should work instead of the women, 
but that the men should work as much as their wives,” she 
considers, giving good reasons for that view. An excellent 
book, but she ought to get a better camera with which to take 
the pictures for her next. 

The mysterious little African gipsy folk, roaming about the 
great arid plateau of the Kalahari Desert, and producing 
cave paintings often closely resembling the paleolithic wall 
pictures in Spain and the Dordogne, are Mr. Dornan’s theme. 
It is advisable to shout your business as you approach their 
cave or they may fire a poisoned arrow at you. But that is 
only the Kalahari version of setting a dog on a suspicious-looking 
tramp, not a symptom of fierce savagery. 

This is the best book on the Bushmen that has yet appeared, 
and its thoroughness and lucidity is such that it is likely to 
rank as a classic on the subject. Would that more traveller 
would take such pains to sort out their data, so that one has not 
to rummage irascibly for this salient fact or that, as in a 
untidy drawer! A large number of first-rate photographs, 
taken through a really good lens, supplement the masterly 
handling of the mass of information provided, and there is 4 
good index. 

“ Childbirth with the Bushwoman is a simple affair,”’ relates 
Mr. Dornan. If the family is on the trek she merely retires 
behind a shrub, bears a baby, powders it with dust, rests a 
hour or two—and then hurries off to catch up the rest of the 
family, who have gone marching on without even bothering 
to wait for her! ‘ In a few hours she is quite well again . . .” 
The Masarwas eat putrid meat and seem to suffer no ill-effects. 
This, of course, is the case with the Koriaks and other North 
Siberian races. Does modern medical research pay any clos 
attention to the many remarkable physical processes and i 
munities of primitive peoples? They can do so many things 
that would promptly kill us. Here, surely, is a promising field 


for some brilliant young biologist in search of new worlds # § 


conquer. Though iodine is unknown and implements are of 
the dirtiest, blood-poisoning and deaths from septic inflammation 
following the millions of circumcisions in Africa every year a 
said hardly ever to occur. Why? Have our obstetrical 
research workers nothing to learn from an intensive study 
the amazingly simple births of the Kalahari Bushwoman ? 
Mr. Dornan makes the interesting assertion that it seems likely 
that leprosy is spread by the bed bug. Is this really the case’ 
Mr. Frank Savile and his wife went across Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia on a shooting trip, “in the High Gras 
Season—the season during which the inielligentsia of shikat 
do not usually attempt to shoot.” Frequently they had # 
feel for game instead of stalking it. He wields a witty pen and 
writes very well, enlivening his narrative with many memore® 
phrases, such as that which depicts a man as apparently suffering 
from a slight cold in his self-esteem. The laughing hye™ 
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AFTER-ELECTION READING 
Messrs. Methuen’s Latest Books 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. SuHeparp. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Perfect fun, perfect fancy, and perfect illustrations. 


THE PEAL OF BELLS 
By ROBERT LYND. Author of “The Blue Lion.” 
net. 


Wise, genial, and humorous essays. 


HEAL THE SICK 
By JAMES MOORE HICKSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
A message of comfort to all sufferers. 


A HANDBOOK OF HOUSING 
By B. S. TOWNROE. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
} ape survey of the most vital question of 
the day. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
By SIR CHARLES MALLET. Vols. 


Illustrated. 21s. net each. 
The first two volumes of this very important work. 


A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES: 


A Companion to the Galleries of Europe 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
The description of an enthusiast’s pilgrimage through 
the Great Galleries. 


SPANISH MYSTICISM: a Preliminary Survey 
By E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. 12s. net. 
A compendium of spiritual philosophy and solace. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH 


By H. D. HARRISON, M.C., M.Com. 5s. net. 
An enquiry into the relationship of employer and 
employed. 


MADEIRA: Impressions and Associations 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE, F.R.Hist.S. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A eulogy of this Fortunate Isle and winter resort. 


HAUNTS OF THE EAGLE: 
Man and Wild Nature in Donegal 
By ARTHUR W. FOX. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A mine of interest for naturalist, folklorist and 
antiquary. 


PRIMITIVE LABOUR 
By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


A study in the evolution of human industry. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR BUSINESS MEN 
By SIDNEY F. WICKS. 6s. net. 
First aid to Chairmen and Guests of Honour. 


CRYSTALS AND THE 
FINE-STRUCTURE OF MATTER 


By DR. FRIEDRICH RINNE. Translated by 

Watter S. Srizes, B.Sc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A_ book of value to mineralogists, chemists and 
physicists. 


EIGHT LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 
Nursery drama at its healthiest and most charming. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO PARIS! 


_ CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 








I, and II. 


ne 
A button-holing guide for easy-going tourists. 


A MIXTURE: A Book of Drawings 


By H. M. BATEMAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
Another collection of absurdities by a master caricaturist. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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An Intimate Life 


Joseph Conrad: 


A PERSONAL REMEMBRANCE 


By F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hueffer). With Portraits. 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 


‘ “Here, to the measure of the ability vouchsafed, you have a pro- 
jection of Joseph Conrad as, little by little, he revealed himself to a 
human being during many years of close intimacy. It is so that, by 
degrees, Lord Jim appeared to Marlowe, or as every human soul by 
degrees appears to every other human soul.”—Forp Mapox Huerrer. 


Napoleon: 


AN OUTLINE. By Brig-Gen. COLIN R. BALLARD. 
With 25 Sketch Maps. Cloth. 18/- net. 


This book is published to meet the demand for a complete and 
concise appreciation of the military genius of Napoleon. It presents 
the man himself and the history and strategy of his campaigns in 
such a way as to be easily understood by the general reader. 


In an Unknown Land 


By THOMAS GANN, M.R.C.S., Member of the Maya 


Society. With many Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Cloth. 21/- net. 


This expedition deals mainly with the unknown east coast of 
Yucatan and the discovery of several hitherto unvisited cities of 
the ancient Maya. 


Looking at Life 
By FLOYD DELL. Cloth. 6/- net. 


Literary essays in which the whole field of modern life is surveyed 
with thoughtfulness and courage. 


Colour and Comfort 


By JOHN GLOAG. with full-page illustrations by Palmer 
Jones. ‘cap. 4to. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


“Prospective householders and even decorators dubious of their 
taste in furnishing might well consult Mr. Gloag’s book. In it 
they will find a wealth of information by a writer of sane judgment 
and exquisite artistic sense.”—Aberdeen Press. 


County Down Songs 


Poems by RICHARD ROWLEY. Woodcuts by LADY 
MABEL ANNESLEY. Crown 4to. Cloth. 6/- net. 


Twenty-two new poems by Richard Rowley, the author of 
“ Workers,” “ The City of Refuge” and “ City Songs,” illustrated by 
twenty charming woodcuts by Lady Mabel Annesley. 


7; . ” 

Songs from “The Princess 
By TENNYSON. with 14 wood engravings by Vivian Gribble. 
Paper boards. 2/6 net. 


There is also on edition de luxe of 150 signed copies on hand- 
made paper of which 130 are for sale throughout the world. 
Crown 4to. Half-bound. 10s. 6d. net. 





The First Cheap Edition. 5/- each volume. 


D. H. Lawrence’s Novels. 


SONS AND LOVERS 
THE WHITE PEACOCK 
THE TRESPASSER 

THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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does not necessarily always laugh, it appears, from Mr. Savile’s 
account of what happened when one came right up to the 
kitchen door, lured by the smell of roasting zebra, and had a 
flaming ember thrown at him. ‘“‘ You never heard such a noise ! 
- . - He seemed to me to have no sense of humour. Not so the 
boys. They laughed themselves into a state bordering on 
hysteria.” A dramatic incident was that of the Resident, 
Mr. Barker, who went out one dark evening to shoot marauding 
elephants. He found the herd and shot one of the big brutes. 
Soon after he had returned he heard wailing in the lines of the 
askari. Not aware that any man in the ranks was ailing, he 
made enquiry. The same bullet that killed the elephant came 
out the other side and had killed the sergeant! .. . 


With few lapses into journalistic cliches such as adventurous 
outdoor men of action often mistake for literary touches, the 
late Mr. C. H. Prodgers, that doughty soldier of fortune who 
gave so entertaining an account of his Adventures in Bolivia, 
has made Adventures in Peru, too, a “* talk-book.”’ It is that 
absorbing stuff that you so seldom encounter ashore but not 
infrequently hear over a table in the corner of the smoking 
saloon at sea on one of the longer and less sophisticated voyages, 
where men with interesting and unconventional jobs swap 
experiences. One can almost hear the periodical click of the 
pipe knocked out on the heel, the call to the bar-steward for 
another tongue loosener, and the roar of the rising gale, between 
his curt, close-clipped sentences. There are a good many 
**Prodgers”’ about the world, and their bluff address, resource, 
application and fair-dealing does more than home birds suspect 
to contribute to our high reputation out in the world. More 
of them should write books like this. 


NEWS 


The Fugger News-Letters: a Selection, 1568-1605. Edited by 
Vicror von Kiarwitt. Translated by PAvuLINE DE 
Cuary. Introduction by H. Gorpon SELFRiIpGE. _Iilus- 
trated. Lane. 16s. 


It is the lies, the impostures, the flaming improbabilities that 
one remembers. The workaday facts about kings and pacts 
and the deploying of armies, vanish in sober ranks down into 
the uttermost recesses of the memory, and lie there lost in a 
dusty orderliness like old reference books in a library : they are 
there if wanted, one is satisfied to know that they are there, and 
there they remain. The King of France signs a decree, the 
Emperor withdraws an army, the Pope convokes a council : 
dumbly and patiently we accept the facts. But does a plague 
of dolphins infest the Gulf of Lyons? Are alchemists turning 
quicksilver into gold in Venice, and laying banquets each and 
every day for five thousand guests? Are bad angels stalking 
abroad in Spandau? Is a hermit miraculously healing the 
sick by prayer and water only ? And has the Antichrist been 
born in a province of Babylon? Here is a stuff more un- 
changing than politics. Here is the mouth-to-mouth currency 
which holds good in every age. Here is the stuff that Lucian 
made his puppets analyse in their dialogue : 

Tychiades. Can you tell me the reason, Philocles, why most 
men desire to lye, and delight not only to speake fictions themselves, 
but give busie attention to others who do? 

Philocles. There be many reasons, Tychiades, which compell 
some men to speake untruthes, because they see ‘tis profitable . 


Here, in fact, is News. 
On the history of news, the present miscellany selected from 
the Fugger archives in Vienna provides a very curious commen- 
tary. The papers take their name, of course, from the powerful 
financial and mercantile family of the Fuggers, though dating 
really from the period of decline in their greatness. This 
astonishing Augsburg dynasty traced itself back to a humble 
weaver, Johann or Hans Fugger, whose son came to that city 
from Lechfeld in the later fourteenth century. Within a 
century the firm founded by the latter was amassing wealth to 
such an extent that political power also was accumulating in its 
counting-houses. Jakob Fugger II, in the late fifteenth century, 
was advancing potent loans to an archduke of the Tirol, and 
from that it was not far to becoming a recognised money-lender 
to emperors. Jakob was ennobled by Maximilian in 1514. 
Money-lenders can easily become counsellors, and even, in the 
more exalted circles, intimates. And the Fuggers knew very 
well how to make the best use of their strategic positions. By 
1535 they had received the right to run their own mint. During 
the Diet of Augsburg it was in the house of Anton Fugger that 
the Emperor Charles V. himself resided. 
By now there were branches of the house of Fugger in almost 
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all centres of profit-making—London, Madrid, Florence, Venice, 
Danzig, Antwerp and many others. But difficulties within the 
home, or Imperial, branch of the business, and bad, 
royal, debts in Spain and the Low Countries sapped the hi 
ebullient energy of the firm. A slow, steady decline set in, 
The personal fortunes of the members of the family, however 
were sound enough for many a day, and it was no great matte 
for Count Philip Eduard Fugger (1546-1618) to spend much 
time and gold on augmenting and arranging the ancestral qj. 
lections and libraries. This he did, and the accumulation of 
the Fugger News-Letters must, according to Herr von 

be placed chiefly to his credit. For the Fuggers were stil] ip 
continuous touch with intelligent and well-informed corre. 
pondents all over the world. The reports and despatches of 
these form part of the News-Letters, while the rest appear to 
be news supplied by Crasser and Schiffle, the Augsburg “ Nouvel. 
lanten,” who published gazettes from their own organise 
news-service. For “‘ news”’ Count Philip would seem to hay 
been always avid. To all his scattered informants he gay 
**busie attention.” And the vast accretion of papers from 
which this book is extracted is the result. 

It is a little hard to judge from the present volume what js 
the real historical value of the papers. Obviously it must be 
considerable, but here the editor’s concern, one feels, has been 
to select a miscellany of general interest and amusement. Mor. 
over, he explains, in a preface which is informative but sip. 
gularly confused, that in the German published version he has 
not retained the original “mode of speech”; and this 
modernised style is, of course, maintained in the English trans. 
lation. The effect as we now receive it, then, must be cop 
siderably removed from that of the authentic documents. 

None the less, the news-letters remain a diverting and original 
miscellany of news. Count Fugger’s correspondents had quick 
ears, a most laudable credulity, and, best of all, an appreciative 
eye for the pomps, extravagance and festivity of their age. 
From a purely historical point of view, the most noteworthy 
passages in this selection are the long descriptions of the Battle 
of Lepanto, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and some 
shorter notes on events in Spain, the Netherlands and the 
Indies. But in the real “ news-stories ”’ a quicker zest seizes 
the narrators; their eyes goggle with eagerness ; their pens 
move the faster as they recount the marvels which encompass 
them. The marvels of the Supernatural were as frequent and 
exuberant in the sixteenth century as those of Science in th 
twentieth. In Catalonia, for instance : 
in the hamlet of Calongo there were seen by all the people a terrify- 
ing storm and a huge cloud, in which could be perceived a whole 
legion of evil spirits of various shapes and most loathsomely de 
formed. . . . The clergy proceeded to walk with the true cross from 
the church to the cemetery, in order to exorcize them. But all to 
no purpose; they paid no attention to it. When the Praepositus 
saw this, he carried forth the Blessed Sacrament. Then it was seen 
that most of the spirits rushed into a pond formed by a rivulet 
two stones’ throw from the village. Therefrom presently arose a 
great flame of fire and smoke, as broad and tall as a veritable belfry, 
rising to the very clouds. The flame stank most vilely of sulphur. 
Meanwhile many of the spirits circled like ravens round and round. 
Among them an especially frightful and terrifying bird. They 
tore up nine olive trees, many nut and cherry trees and also many 
tufts of grass and earth. .. . 


And so on. Things like that were reported from every hand, 
especially from Prague. But there were kindlier manifestations 
of Omnipotence also to be found. In a Bohemian village, ® 
1590, there lived a God-fearing and industrious man named 
Nicholas. He was, however, extremely poor. Going out one 
day with his pickaxe to dig loam, he was wondering sadly 
where the next loaf of bread for his wife and little ones was # 
come from. But lo! instead of loam where he dug in the field, 
he came upon a deposit of “‘ exceeding good flour.’’ Dumpling 
and babies’ pap were made out of it with success, and—what 
was still more reassuring—it turned out to be “ of benefit 
those who were God-fearing and especially such as use it for 
their own sustenance or that of their children. But when 
unbelievers or scoffers touched it, it turned into sand. ..- 
Again, a bare-footed friar brought a pleasing piece of intelligence 
from Jerusalem, in the spring of 1596. In the Holy City, le 
said : 
there has been discovered a hidden chapel without doors or windows 
in which can be heard a wondrous harmony of angelic voi 
celebrating the Majesty of God. No one, however, dares touch this 
chapel or approach it. 
And there we are left. Whether the messianic flour gave ob 
or all turned to sand, whether the angelic hosts continued # 
choir in their earthly chapel, we never learn. In Vien 
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From 
BASIL BLACKWELL’S 
List 





HE COMPANY OF AVALON om By F. 
BLIGH BOND, F.R.I.B.A. 7s. 6d. net 


The fascinating sequel to “The Gate of Remembrance” 
(now in its fourth edition), which tells of further 
investigations at Glastonbury. 


HE SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 2 
WITH FURTHER SAYINGS o By 
PAMELA LADY GREY OF FALLODON. Sixth edition, 
revised. 5s. net. 
A new edition cf one of the best-loved books of recent 
years with the youngsters. 
HE PLEASAUNT HISTORIE OF 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES. > Drawen out of 
Spanish by DAVID BOWLAND of Anglesey. Percy 
Reprints VIII. 4s. 6d. net. 
This, the first translation into English of the celebrated 
rogue-romance, is edited by Prof. J. E. V. Crofts. 
IGHTY POEMS = An Anthology = Edited 
by L. A. G. STRONG. 5s. net. 


A selection from the best poems published by Basil 
Blackwell—early and little known works by the following 
are included: CLIFFORD BAX, EDMUND BLUNDEN, ELEANOR 
FARJEON, LOUIS GOLDING, GERALD GOULD, ALDOUS HUXLEY, EDITH 
SITWELL, KATHARINE TYNAN, etc. 


XFORD POETRY, 1924 > Edited by HAROLD 
ACTON and PETER QUENNELL. 
Paper 2s., Roxburgh parchment 3s. 6d. net. 


OSTLY MOONSHINE = Poems by 
MADELEINE NIGHTINGALE With woodcuts 
by C. T. NIGHTINGALE. 5s. net. 
A book for elders, by the author of “ Verses Wise and 
Otherwise.” 
Ready Shortly. 
HE LIFE OF JAMES ELROY FLECKER. 
From Letters and Materials provided by his 
Mother > By GERALDINE HODGSON, LITT.D. With 
portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


A new and authoritative life told largely in the Poet’s 
own words. 


— <=> A Novel by MARY BLIGH BOND. 
7s. 6d. net. 


An astounding story of the Atlanteans—their appearance, 

their customs, and the strange horror of their rites. It is 

~ to say that no book like it has ever been published 
ore. 


agree TWO JOY STREET mA Medley 
of Prose and Verse for Boys and Girls> By 


WALTER DE LA MARE HILAIRE 

G. K. CHESTERTON A. A. MILNE 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN HUGH WALPOLE 
M. NIGHTINGALE EDITH SITWELL 
HARRY ROWNTREE ROSE FYLEMAN 


gz : Etc. 

Uniform with “ Number One Joy Street.” 8 coloured 

plates, nearly 100 illustrations in black and white, full cloth. 
6s. net. 






BASIL BLACKWELL BROAD STREET 
OXFORD. 
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This Year's Ideal Gift Book 


Swinburne’s 
Complete Poetical Works 


In two handsome volumes, containing 2,326 pp. Printed 
in a clear type on thin but opaque Bible paper, 
PricE: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS THE SET. 


The Rural Scene 


A’new book of Poems by Frank PREWETT. 2s, 6d, net. 


The Soul of Wit 


A Choice of English Verse Epigrams made by GEORGE 
RosTREVOR HAMILTON. 10s, 6d. net. 
Containing over 500 epigrams, and covering a period of 
roughly three centuries. 


Punch and Judy 


and other Essays. By Maurice BaRING. 10s, 6d, net. 

A new collection of Essays, written between the years 

1899 and 1923; they deal with Authors and Books, the 
Stage, and miscellaneous subjects. 


Hildesheim 


By Maurice Barinc. 6s, net. Hiddesheim contains four 
essays in French, written after the manner of four famous 
French writers: Anatole France, Loti, Bourget, and Renan, 


A Nineteenth-Century Childhood 


By Mary MacCartny. 6s. net. “This is a rare 

achievement, for the realm of childhood, Victorian or of 

another time, is seldom to be re-entered by maturity.” — 
Westminster Gazette, 


The Plays of Ivan Turgenev 


Translated by M.S. MANDELL. 12s, 6d. net. The first 
English translation of Turgenev’s plays. 


Life of William Congreve 


By Epmunp Gossg, c.B. Revised and enlarged edition. 
7s, 6d. net. A greatly enlarged edition of the only Life 


of the playwright in existence. 


Seven Outstanding Novels 
75. 6d. net each 
The White Monkey 
Sard Harker 
Three Pilgrims and a Tinker Mary Borpen 
The Constant Nymph MARGARET KENNEDY 


Joun GALSWORTHY 
Joun MASEFIELD 


Balisand Joseph HERGESHEIMER 
A Lost Lady Wits CATHER 
Ordeal Dare CoLLins 

















20 & 21 STRAND, 
BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2 
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in Rome, in Madrid, and especially in Prague, portents and 
omens were heard wailing in the air, seen blazing in the heavens. 
But whether they portended truly, or merely portended in the 
void, we never learn. And in this, at least, the most exciting 
news of Count Fugger’s day was very much like the most 
exciting of our own. We never learn. 


“APPAREL FOR TATTER’D LOVING” 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare, Edited from the Quarto of 1609 
with Introduction and Notes by T. G. Tucker. Cambridge 
University Press. 17s. 6d. 


Dr. Tucker was for many years a classical Professor in Aus- 
tralia, and we know from his Platform Monologues that he was 
also a keen and wise student of English literature. . In that book 
he discussed * The Making of Shakespeare,” and now he has 
published with the press of his old university an excellent book 
on the Sonnets. They are the favourite hunting-ground of the 
crank, who adds his weird discoveries and conjectures—* monsters 
and things indigest "—to the problems that genuine students 
have to face. Unanimity of opinion on these problems is 
hardly, perhaps, to be expected, but Dr. Tucker’s serene and 
well-argued position should appeal to many readers. He sees 
in the Sonnets a real record of personal emotions, not an 
exercise of pretty wit with no particular application; and, 
indeed, it would be odd if so involved and disconcerting a story 
were pure fiction. Fiction improves on life by being more 
coherent and consistent than this shifting panorama of poems, 
even if we suppose that one or two of them have got in by 
accident, and do not belong to the series. It is all very human, 
though oppressive to those who regard Shakespeare as a demi- 
god. He is now proud and confident, now depressed and 
threatening, and again abject and pleading for forgiveness. The 
Sonnets bear, like Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne, agonies 
and ecstasies, the stigmata of that rare experience, passion ; 
and those who object to inconsistencies have forgotten their 
days of youth and love and persistent writing in various moods. 
Dr. Tucker sees this, but does not put it so strongly as he might 
have. Being “ frantic with evermore unrest,” Shakespeare 
may say things which seem feeble and irrational, when viewed 
in the cold light of reason and commentators. There are signs 
in the plays, too, that the poet who was to be so well-balanced 
and secure in his judgment passed through a period when he 
was sexually haunted. 

It is clear that he enjoyed making his good conceits and 
pretty similitudes. A capital point well developed in the 
Introductior is that elaboration of phrase does not necessarily 
imply insincerity of feeling. If this were so, the highly wrought 
work of our English elegies might be denounced as false. 
Thinking with Dr. Tucker that the Sonnets are actual records 
of experience, we rather wonder that, as an accomplished 
scholar, he has not used the parallel of Catullus and Propertius 
with their desperate unhappiness and abasement. He gives a 
Latin paraphrase more than once, which reminds us that an 
Oxford scholar has translated the whole series into Latin elegiacs, 
and not stumbled over some things Dr. Tucker finds difficult. 
The notes are the best we have seen in tackling all the obscurities, 
some of which editors have a way of leaving without comment. 
Elizabethan words, as we are reminded, are not always to be 
taken in their present sense, and the great Oxford Dictionary is 
wisely used for many of them, while Shakespeare is recognised 
as his own best illustrator. On proleptic uses, elliptical 
grammar, and the Platonic doctrine of ideas Dr. Tucker is par- 
ticularly illuminating. The examples in which later poets have 
taken on Shakespeare’s words and phrases are welcome. Thus, 
Tennyson imitated “in summer’s front” with “in the front 
of March.” He also stole, we note, the phrase “ heavy ignor- 
ance,” either from the Sonnets or Othello. 

The text, being corrupt and suspected in many places, offers 
a fair field for conjecture, and Dr. Tucker has improved it here 
and there. Shakespeare can hardly, we think, have sanctioned 
publication ; we may wonder, indeed, how Thorpe got hold of 
matter so painful, and occasionally discreditable, for print. 
Mr. W. H., whoever he was, has a not entirely complimentary 
immortality. 

Sometimes the notes are needlessly ingenious. In Sonnet 12 
the Quarto reads “ sable curls or silver’d ore with white,” and a 
suggestion of “ or,” the heraldic colour “ gold,” is put forward. 
The curls in question are taken to be the “ soft curly hair of 
youth.” Dr. Tucker has not cited the description of Hamlet’s 

father as “ grizzled” or “a sable silver’d.”” The reference has 
nothing to do with the young man addressed, so far as we can 


— 


see. It is one of several examples of decay in age. The “ buds 
of marjoram ” used as a similitude for hair in another 
are said to be suitable in form and colour. We think colour ang 
scent, a main point in the Sonnet, much more likely, as 
buds do not curl, like the hyacinth used as an image for hair 
the Greeks. We do not know why the bearing of “4, 
canopy ” is “ of course, purely figurative ” in Sonnet 125, 4 
was at least a noted privilege at a royal coronation. 
monuments in Hastings old church describe it as the event of, 
lifetime. An instance of sound comment might be picked from 
many a page. Thus, in the lines: 

That love is merchandiz’d whose rich esteeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere, 
we learn that the word owner, “suited to an article of 
merchandise, is made the more apt by the Elizabethan use of 
‘own’ (or ‘ owe ’) for ‘ feel.” A lover was said to ‘ own love,” 
On some obscure passages Dr. Tucker has not persuaded us ty 
his view; but throughout we have admired his good seng 
and knowledge. 


AN OLD FORGERY 


The Manuscript of St. Helena. Edited by Witxtarp Panxez, 
Appletons. 6s. 


A certain uneasiness at the first sight of the title-page crept 
into the task of reviewing this book : ‘* Willard Parker, President 
of Bacon Society of America, translator of Francis Bacon, 
Last of the Tudors.” It is a shame; but the mere name of 
Bacon plunges any one uninoculated with anti-Shakespearean 
virus into a profound gloom. What “ translator” may mean 
we have no idea—can it be that the bones of Lord Verulam 
have been transferred secretly to Stratford-on-Avon to lie under 
that cozening bust of Willie Shakespeare ? However, on reading 
the preface, it was a relief to discover that Mr. Parker was 
not claiming that Bacon was Bonaparte, or even an ancestor 
of his. Otherwise, the introduction confirms one’s worst sus- 
picions. Apparently, in 1817, there was published in London 
a little book professing to be Bonaparte’s apologia: it was in 
French, and was so bad that no one paid much attention to it. 
It was not even translated into English, “‘ and the reader will 
easily comprehend the probable reason for this omission, 
namely, Napoleon’s scathing comments on the British ministry.” 
Here comes the old American respect for George III. and his 
ministers ! We are afraid there were quite a number of promi- 
nent people in London who would gladly have published 
derogatory comments on the Ministry. Mr. Parker does not 
claim to have seen this little book; nor that his volume is a 
translation of it. Its genesis is more thrilling. 

During the nineties two ladies, giving their names as Madame 
and Mademoiselle Anziere came from ‘‘Somewhere” and set up 

a modest housekeeping ménage in Elwood, N.J., U.S.A. 


They left in 1907 : left their goods in storage “* and were never 

again heard of.” The storekeeper sold their goods, and 
“at this juncture Mrs. Catherine Haskinson Meyer learned the 
facts and was able to secure the last of the articles, namely, a Bona- 
parte Album, some deeds, and marriage contracts, not, however, 
Napoleon’s, and last, but not least, the Manuscript of St. Helena. 
She sent the manuscript to France in the custody of a leamed 
professor, but the visit was without result.”” (Did she hope it would 
breed, or what ?) “She then turned the document over to the 
present translator and recognizing its great historical interest and 
educational value, proceeded to put it into English for the benefit 
of American readers.” 


The story is perfect enough as it stands; but Mr. Parker, 
no doubt in training for some further Baconian discoveries, 
cannot resist embellishments which are even of more glittering 
splendour than his narrative. The following sentences should 
be written in letters of gold: , 

Of the genuineness of the manuscript there can be no possible 
doubt, for Napoleon goes out of his way to mention it in his will 

In this Testament, made in 1820 and published in full in Sir Walter 

Scott’s Life of Napoleon, he says, “I disavow the Manuscript of 

St. Helena.” 

It is, indeed, unfortunate for Mr. Parker that Napoleon 
should have anticipated the verdict of modern historians and 
dismissed the Manuscrit venue a St. Helene 4 une maniére 
inconnue as a forgery; and we cannot sufficiently admire the 
redoubtable courage which turns this disavowal of the Emperor § 
into “ a most positive proof of the genuineness of the document, 
showing as it does, that it existed in the St. Helena days. 
This last fact had, we should have thought, been sufficiently 
proved by its publication in 1817 ; or does Mr. Parker mean to 
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POLITICS FROM WITHIN _ 


BY THE RT. HON. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY THE Rt. Hon. LORD CARSON. 


During his term of office as Parliamentary Secretary for Education, Minister of Munitions, Minister of Reconstruction, and first Minister 
of Public Health, the author kept a diary, and it is this diary which enables him to draw aside the curtain and reveal the political stage 
during the anxious years of war and reconstruction. Mr. Addison is able to tell the inner history of the relations between the men who 
loomed so large on the political horizon of the time. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 36/- net. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 


RALPH NEVILL, in the pages of this book, has brought the life and history of the beautiful city under review—her kings and 
emperors, her lovely women, her poets, writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, architects, politicians. Her theatres and cafés are 
given their proper place. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18/- net. 


DAILY MAIL: “ Very charming and entertaining book.” 


MEMORIES OF RUSSIA, 1916-1919 


By PRINCESS PALEY. The Princess Paley is the morganatic wife of the late Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch. The book is a 
human document of merit, dealing with great times and events, that should appeal to thinking readers irrespective of political hue. 
Of that unhappy monarch, Nicholas II., she recounts many illuminating things. His prophetic words, “Say to the Ambassador of 
France that this terrible war demands an expiatory victim, and that I am to be that victim,’’ possess the quality of Greek tragedy. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


THE STORY OF MY RUIN 


This is a sequel to Marion Cran’s two well-known books, “The Garden of Ignorance” and “The Garden of 
Experience.” Those who know Mrs. Cran’s work will guess how she tells the tale of finding an old fourteenth century ruin grown 
deep in nettles and set in lonely fields; a tottering fabric haunted by tramps and owls—a place without doors or windows—con- 
demned as unfit for human habitation; of how, having made up her mind to be her own landlord in future, she bought it with some 
acres of oak-grown weald . . . and then how she slowly reconstructed the beautiful old house, and set about to win a smiling 
orchard garden from the wilderness. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


FURTHER MEMORIES OF IRISH LIFE 


By The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Robinson, Bt., 


the author of “Memories Wise and Otherwise.” Long experience gained in Irish administration dating as far back as the "Eighties 
and the Land Agitation has brought the author in contact with the Irish people under all manner of conditions. He has stored 
up a fund of memories of that country as rich in humour and pathos as any that have been recounted. In his light, whimsical style 
he reveals the soul of a people. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


PRINTS FROM MANY TRAILS 


By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 


A series of delightful stories about animals in which the author shows an intimate acquaintance with Wild Life. They are the work 
of a sympathetic observer of the ways of animals who gives voice to the feelings about which the lower creatures are inarticulate. 

ough entering fully into the lives of the animals he writes about, the author is never morbidly sentimental, but shows a spirit of true 
sportsmanship even while endowing Nature and her Wild Children with an atmosphere of poetry and charm. Each story is 
complete in itself and evinces a close study of the ways of birds and beasts. Illustrated. 12/6 net. Ready Nov. 21. 


THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE 


By Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 


A book for those interested in Antiques, to be enjoyed alike by the collector and non-collector for the variety of information it 
contains on a variety of subjects—from Dolls, Toys, Spoons, Fans, Wigs, Shoes, Chairs, Ming Porcelain, Cut Glass, Old Lace, Punch 

wis, Toasting Glasses to Tea Drinking, Old Games, and Old Recipes. The author's vivid imagination and charm of treatment 
surrounds each object with a halo of romance and takes us back tothe days to which it belonged. Illustrated by 64 pages of coloured 
and half-tone plates. Demy 4to. 25/- net. Ready Nov. 21. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W. 1. 
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CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Vols. I. to IV. of the Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP/EDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and 
WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


To be completed in 10 Vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, 20/- net; half 
moro., 35/- net per vol. 


A volume will be issued every few months. For this Edition Messrs. 
J. Bartholomew & Sons, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set 
of Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and 
J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 


NEW EDITION. Three Volumes. Cloth. £3 net; half-moro., £6 net. 
This standard work has been revised throughout and brought up to date 
by reconstructing and rewriting the later section of the third volume, in 
which authors are now included who have come to the front in recent 
years. 


ADAM BEDE. By GEORGE ELIOT. 7/6 net 


A choice Presentation Edition of this masterpiece of fiction, with 16 
Original Drawings in Colour and 40 Dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches by 
GORDON BROWNE. 
SECOND EDITION. Contains additional matter and an 
entirely new Index. 


By ROSALINE MASSON, 
Editor of “‘I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson.” 10/6 net 
This book is a full and complete Biography. It contains much new 
material derived from original letters and from personal knowledge and 
information. It is profusely illustrated, the illustrations including photo- 
graphed letters of great interest, and portraits, not hitherto reproduced. 


By the Author of “ Snooker Tam,” &c. 


SPUD TAMSON OUT WEST 


NOW READY. 

















By R. W. CAMPBELL. 2/6 net 
THE J. J. BELL RECITER 
Selected and Adapted by J. J. BELL. 2/6 net 


This little book of selections from the works of the Author of “ Wee 
Macgreegor,” &c., wili be a boon to Reciters, as it will supply them with 
just the type of selections that they find it most difficult to obtain. 


PLAIN TALKS TO BILLIARD PLAYERS 
With a Series of Helpful Diagrams. 
By TOM AIKEN (Scottish Champion since 1902). 2/6 net 


Mr. Aiken is not only a brilliant exponent of the game, but as a teacher 
is recognised as an expert, and many of his pupils have attained a high 
state of proficiency through his painstaking efforts to instil into them 
the necessity for grasping the real science of the game. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF 
By Captain M. J. ASTLE. 2/6 net 
With a Series of Useful Drawings by MARJORIE BATES. 


The Author's chief aim is to demonstrate how late beginners can become 
single-figure handicap players. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Tastefully bound with attractive colour jackets and charmingly illustrated 
By. PERCY TARRANT, MOLLY BENATAR, NINA K. BRISLEY, J. R. 
BURGESS, W. RAINEY and J. FINNEMORE. 











ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. By Escott Lynn. 5/- net 
YO-HO-HO. By E. R. Spencer. 3/6 net 
A Story of Modern Piracy and Smuggling, 

THE EARL’S WHITE CROSS. By David Ker. 4/- net 
THE SCHOOL WITHOUT A NAME. By Elsie J. Oxenham. 5/- net 
THE BRILLIANT GIRLS OF THE SCHOOL. By May Baldwin. 4/- net 
THE MAIDS OF LA ROCHELLE. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 3/6 net 
THE LUCK OF THE SCHOOL. By Ethel Talbot. 3/6 net 
ERICA WINS THROUGH. By Josephine Elder. 3/6 net 
BILLY, LILY, AND BINKS. By L. E. Tiddeman. 2/6 net 
THE SEVEN BASILS. By E. M. Channon. 2/6 net 





TWO SPLENDID PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE ARCTIC ORPHANS. 6/- net 


spttoom — a “Hole and Corner Book.” 
ustrated in colour and black-and-white b . i 
by B PANEER. ack-and-white by N. PARKER with verses 
A charming book for children. The humour of the verses as well as the 
illustrations will make a strong appeal to the young folk, 

6/- net 


A TOWN DOG IN THE COUNTRY. 
by Bee colour by G. VERNON STOKES, with descriptive verses 
r. Stokes'’s pictures describing the Bull Dog's adventures in the 


country are irresistible, and the verses by Miss Parker add pi t 
the pictures. The children will have difficulty in getting a Gash’ on 


of the hands of their elders. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


—— 


OT A TC UU I 


MODERN LILLIPUT 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
A history of the re-discovery of the Lilliput Archipelago 
and what has been happening there. 


“He has been too wise to try to copy Swift’s manner. . . 


: . The 
savage intensity of Swift’s satirical passion is replaced, if not 


balanced, by cooler judgment and a more detached comic invention.” 
—Times Literary Supplement, 


Evolution at the Crossways 


By H. REINHEIMER. 6s. net. 

Contrary to the old and vanishing views of evolution, 
Mr. Reinheimer makes it clear that there is morality in 
nature. Despite what a disgruntled critic may say about 
this book and the publishers’ “ puff” of it, the author's 
theories are considered scriously by eminent scientists and 
philosophers. 


Ramblings and Jottings in the 


Dream of Life 
By DUDLEY M. WALLACE. 5s. net. 


The Divine Need of the Rebel 


Addresses from Texts from the Wider Bible of Litera- 
ture. By JAMES H. G. CHAPPLE. 5s. net. 


CANCER: Its Causes, 


Prevention and Cure 
By Dr. H. W. ANDERSCHOU. 2s. 6d. net. 
Shows that cancer can be prevented, alleviated and, in 
many cases, cured by rigid adherence to a diet supple- 
mented by other therapeutic measures, which vary with 
different individuals. 





Lonpon: THe C. W. Daniet Co., 3 Tupor Street, E.C. 4. 
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By the Right Hon. GEORGE N. BARNES, 


with a Foreword by 
Lord Cecil of Chelwood. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT: 
The Way Out. 


This is a study of the industrial problem in its practical aspect. The 

author’s experience as a working man, a trade union leader, a member 

of the Labour Party, and a Cabinet Minister, will ensure a wide interest 

in and consideration of what he has to say on the question of how the 

peace and prosperity of the community can be secured against 
c 


unnecessary industrial conflict. 
Price 3/6 net. Of Booksellers. 
It is full 


Mr. Lioypv Greorce: “ A book which is well worth perusal. 
of common-sense, shrewdness, and practical wisdom.” 

The Daily Telegraph: “*One may heartily commend his very able 
and lucid setting forth of the main factors in the existing situation to 
all who are interested in the study of social peace.” 


4 Please send for Pitman’s Autumn List of New Books (post free). 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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Foyle’s Book Offers. 


A REPLY TO “Z” BY WILLIAM HAZLITT, with introduction by 
Charles Whibley. Printed for the first time. In Hazlitt’s most 
trenchant style. Contains extremely interesting references to 
Wordsworth and others. Edition limited to 300 copies. Printed 
for the First Edition Club. 1923. A limited number of copies still 
available. 21/-. 

W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., are agents for the publications of the First 
Edition Club. Detailed Prospectus on application. 
DICKENS PICTURES Over 200 Plates by Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, 
Dalziel, and other contemporary Artists. Reproduced in Van Dyke 
Bargain Offer, brand new, 6/6, 


1 


Gravure. In Case. Foyles’ 


post free. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By CUTTS. 
The Monks, the Hermits, the Secular Clergy, the Minstrels, the 
Knights, the Merchants. Profusely illustrated. Published 15/- net. 
Offered (brand new) for 8/9, post free. 

Any of above sent on approval. Mention Offer 462. 
THAT BOOK you WANT! _Foyles can supply it. Twenty- 
one Departmental Catalogues issued. State requirements and suitable 
catalogues will be sent post free. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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A New Story by V. Sackville-West 
Author of The Dragon in Shallow Waters 


SEDUCERS IN ECUADOR 
45. 6d. net. 





The Life of the Archpriest Avvakum 


Translated from the Russian by Jane Harrison 
and Hope Mirrlees. 
With an introduction by Prince D. Mirsky. 

A remarkable autobiography, translated for the first time 
into English. Avvakum was a 17th century priest, and 
was martyred for his beliefs. 
6s. net. 


KENYA 
NORMAN LEYS (FULANI BIN FULANI) 
With an Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
The only recent full account of the problems arising from 
the control of the black by the white race in East Africa. 
Dr. Leys, who spent 20 years in the medical service, 
makes some sensational disclosures. 
155. net, 


SIGMUND FREUD 
COLLECTED PAPERS 
Volume I. Now Ready. 
Volume II. Ready November 25. 
The only complete English translation of Freud’s Col- 
lected Papers in 4 volumes. Of the highest importance 
for the study of Psycho-analysis, because they contain 
the most authoritative account of Freud’s views. 
Volumes III. and IV. will be published in 1925. 
215, net per Yolume. 


The Hogarth Essays 


VIRGINIA WOOLF. mr, BENNETT AND MRS, BROWN 
ROGER FRY. THE ARTIST AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


THEODORA BOSANQUET. HENRY JAMES AT WORK 
25. 6d. net. each. 


HOMAGE TO JOHN DRYDEN 
35. 6d. met. 


The first 4 pamphlets in a new series of essays. A cover has been 
designed for the series by Vanessa Bell, 





T. S, ELIOT. 


a 


52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
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WE OFFER 


our services to Librarians, Students and _ others 


interested in 


Specialized Literature 


whether New or Secondhand, English or Foreign. Able 
assistants are in charge of the various Departments. 





Catalogues are issued in every field of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, and will be supplied post free on 
Application. 





A recently organised Department deals with Publishers’ 
Surplus Stocks. Write for list of latest Book Bargains. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 























From CECIL PALMER’S Autumn List 


By BERNARD GILBERT, 
pm oo of “Old England,” “Cross Lights,” ete. 

Limited to 1,000 copies, of which 875 are for sale. 
125 copies, especially bound and numbered 1-125, 
signed by the author. £3 3s. net. 

750, numbered 126 to 875, £2 2s. net. 

‘It is indeed an amazing production. . It is far the most 
complete and vital record of English country life. A 
veritable vyicture of human life and care and pleasure and sin. and 
death.”—Weekly Westminster. 


THE ART OF THE POSTER: ITS ORIGIN, 


EVOLUTION, AND PURPOSE 
Arranged and Edited by E. MCKNIGHT KAUFFER. 
With 226 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White. 
Royal 8vo. £2 2s. net. 

Also a Special Limited Edition of 100 copies, containing 
signed poster by E, McKnicur Kaurrer. Price £3 3s. 


net. 
A prize for the collector and lover of beautiful books. 


HAUNTED HOUSES: TALES OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL, with some account of Hereditary 


Curses and Family Legends 
3y CHARLES G. HARPER. 
Illustrated by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CREATIVE EFFORT: AN ESSAY IN AFFIRM- 


ATES 
y NORMAN LINDSAY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The essay affirms with no uncertain voice what the artist regards 
as the chief aim of human life, and the eloquence of the writing 
reflects the teeming flow of ideas which his art vividly expresses.” 


THE NING OF D —Morning Post. 

By ROBERT GRAVES, 

Author of “Fairies and Fusiliers,” “English Poetry,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

An interestin, book ... likely to make 
very angry. he Nation. 

* Written with a refreshing freedom from pseudo- scientific jargon, 
is a really illuminating study of its subject.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE SKI-RUNNER 
By E. C. RICHARDSON. 
With 163 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a new edition of Mr. Richardson’s book, which has long 
been accepted as the authoritative one on the subject. It has been 
out of print for many years, and is now re-issued in a thoroughly 
revised and up-to-date torm. 


THE SMUGGLERS 
Picturesque Chapters in the History of Contraband. By 
LORD TEIGNMOUTH and CHARLES G. HARPER. 
Fully Illustrated. 2 volumes. 42s. net. 

THE AUTHORS’ THAMES 


A Literary Ramble through the Thames Valley. By 





each 


a good many people 


GORDON S. MAXWELL. Illustrated by Lucitsa 
Maxwe_t. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE KIPLING COUNTRY 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS, Author of “Thomas 
Hardy’ s Dorset,” “ Kipling’s Sussex,” etc. With Illus- 
trations by Gorvon VoLK and Irvine B. Barety. Demy 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

FOR WOMEN ONLY 
By A PHYSICIAN, Author of “ How to be Healthy.” 
Crown 8vo,. 3s. 6d. net. 
This is the only book yet written that deals with the Health, 
Strength and Happiness of the modern woman under existing 
conditions of to-day. 

A MUSTER OF GHOSTS 
An Anthology. Compiled with Introduction by BOHUN 
LYNCH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TWO VOLUMES OF POEMS 





AIRS 
B N. DA C. ANDRADE. 
Teme, half parchment, 3s. 6d. net. 
*A true poet of a very delicate fancy and rippling melody.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


TALLY HO! AND OTHER HUNTING NOISES 





By J. B. MORTON. Crown Svo. 5s. 
TWO NEW NOVELS 
KITTENS’ TALE 


By JANE BURR, 
Author of “ The Passionate Spectator,” etc. 
THE CAPTURE OF paNA CARROLL 


By ARTHUR THRUSH 
Author of “Seed Time “and Harvest,” etc. 





The Latest, Createst, and Cheapest 
CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 
HULLO GIRLS ! HULLO BOYS ! 
Each containing 16 Full-page folenr Plates, over 100 Photo- 


gravure Pictures and Numerous Storie 2 
Written nol THE AUNTIES ‘AND UNCLES ON THE 





CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. WIRELE er 
Tel. 862 : = oyal = "3s. net each volume. 
. Telegrams: “ Heffer, Cambridge. 
—e London : CECIL PALMER, 49 Chandos Street, W.C.2 
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A PAINTER’S ANTHOLOGY oC 
Made by ARTHUR WATTS dimini 
ins 
WITH 12 PLATES IN COLOUR, 8 IN HALF-TONE, plaque 
AND 42 DECORATIONS IN THE TEXT a, 
DEMY QUARTO, HALF-BOUND, GILT, WITH cratise 
MOUNTED PLATES Price 25/- net by Ha 
‘If there is any discrimination left nowadays this to obs 
anthology ought to head the list of Christmas best- record 
sellers. I can think of no more acceptable gift.’— consul 
Truth. ‘An exquisite gift-book.’—IJrish Times. - oe 
decora 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE |} Sim 
ANNOTATED, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHTY PHOTOGRAPHS oe sir 
By RICHARD KEARTON | Fields 
CROWN QUARTO, CLOTH GILT. Price 21/- net. under 
A perfect volume for every lover of birds. Many of the photographs were specially taken at Selborne | ~ 
during the present year. =". 
the im 
SECRETS | THE SHIFTING a 
OF BIRD LIFE SANDS OF ALGERIA — 
By H. A. GILBERT & . om 
ARTHUR BROOK By eT ARTO Ba 
Royal 8vo, with 41 photographs. 8/6 net Royal 8vo, with 79 photographs. 25/- net age it 
or illu 
not be 
ON THE EARTHQUAKE LINE _— 
MINOR WANDERINGS IN CENTRAL AMERICA — 
By MORLEY ROBERTS lige 
DEMY 8vo., with 6 PAINTINGS IN COLOUR by the AUTHOR natior 
Price 15/- net oo 
Mr. Rokerts deals with Presidents, cowboys, insects, Indians, atroci 
volcanoes, plants, politics, and cattle-ranches. table, 
= talent 
subj 
THE DIARY OF A NOBODY Fran 
By GEORGE & WEEDON GROSSMITH Austr 
With Weedon Grossmith’s Illustrations and a New Introduction a 
by J. C. SQUIRE not al 
Square Crown 8vo. Half bound. 5/- net ff . 
Here at last is an edition of this immortal book in such a format rey 
that it will be welcomed on even the most exclusive of book- achiey 
shelves. Lord Rosebery said: ‘I regard any bedroom I occupy Engli 
as unfurnished without a copy of it.’ = 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE AND A NOTE 
ON WILLIAM KENT 


The Dictionary of English Furniture, By Percy Macquoip 
and Ratpx Epwarps. Published by “Country Life.” 
Vol. I. (A to Ch.). £5 5s. 

The first volume of a Dictionary of English Furniture has 
just appeared. This first instalment only goes through the 
alphabet from A to Ch., so that this immense folio is but a 
fragment of the projected work ; but, even so, it is prodigious 
in its scope. The name “ Adam” appears appropriately early 
in the inventory, and one is grateful for the precise recapitulation 
of that remarkable family’s activities ; especially as their work, 
having been over-popular of late years, now tends perhaps to 
diminish in reputation. Two factors are turning the scale 
against them; the Adelphi Terrace and the Wedgwood 
plaque, Which latter has turned every tea-shop and every 
cinema into a place of torment. But in fairness to them, their 
work must be studied at its best, and its later cheap and demo- 
cratised form, due to the shadow of the French wars and the 
changing taste of rich patrons which had by now been diverted 
by Horace Walpole into Gothic channels, should not be suffered 
to obscure the more valuable work of their youth. If some 
record of this is desired, no one need go further afield than to 
consult Mr. Arthur J. Bolton’s two enormous volumes published 
recently by “ Country Life.’ Here can be seen, in delightful 
photographs, the best English work in architecture and house- 
decoration of the “* ’sixties ” and “* seventies ” of the eighteenth 
century. Syon House, Osterley, Kedleston and Harewood are 
all fully described and illustrated ; and there are many drawings 
reproduced from the ten thousand which were piously collected 
by Sir John Soane and stored in his mansion in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

In this great Dictionary which is in course of publication, 
under the headings ** bed” and “ chair” we find photographed 
and described some fine examples of Adam’s work already 
familiar from the pages of Mr. Bolton’s book; while the 
realisation that all this glory occurs between A and Ch. shows 
the immensity of the circle from the scale of this little arc of its 
circumference. Not only *“* bed” and “ chair” but “ cabinet ” 
and “ carpet’ occur within this orbit, and of course cabinet 
includes lacquer, so that we have a whole art discussed under a 
minor though an adequately framed heading. In fact, this one 
volume is a foundation from which one can observe and inves- 
tigate the whole of English furniture and house decoration. 

There is one peculiarity to be noticed in a quick perusal of 
the volume. Though it deals with English furniture of every 
age it is noticeable that quite three-fourths of the pieces described 
or illustrated date from the eighteenth century ; which would 
not be the case if, say, Italian furniture was under discussion. 
Even if we subtract the ubiquitous and less interesting Chip- 
pendale, the conclusion remains the same; and this one con- 
viction is soon followed by another—the superiority of English 
to French design. This is true in all but the most delicate and 
filigree’d of French achievements ; and there are, perhaps, only 
the French rooms in the Palaces of Potsdam to defend their 
national taste of that period. The French have, in fact, accom- 
plished the most extraordinary recovery in the whole history of 
taste, because I suppose there has never been anything more 
atrocious and esthetically damnable than a Louis XV. or XVI. 
table, chair, cupboard or whatnot; atrocious from absence of 
poetry and taste, and damnable from the presence of so much 
talent and technique. Anyone who has any doubts on the 
subject should go to see the Galerie Doré at the Banque de 
France, in Paris, and then compare this famous room of the 
early eighteenth century with contemporary work in England, 
Austria or Italy. The coloured plates in this book, especially 
Plates IV. and VI., amply bear out this conclusion. Mercifully 
for the world, what French furniture of the eighteenth century is 
not already in Museums is feverishly sought after and collected 
by “ Internationalists,” that hermit crab element in every 
European race, so that every year it is withdrawn a little further 
from public view. There has never been work of such technical 
achievement which is as lacking as this in breeding ; and a fine 
English piece of the eighteenth century seems in comparison 
admirable by its restraint and good manners. 

Naturally Chippendale—though this volume does not get as 
far as “ Chi "—comes in, incidentally, for rather more than his 
fair share of credit ; while William Kent is perhaps insufficiently 
Tepresented, for there is a general tendency to underrate this 
remarkable man—the most important figure in English art 
between Vanbrugh and Adam. His reputation has suffered for 
two reasons, one just and the other unjust. It is just to accuse 


him of the invention of landscape gardening, a fatal instance of 
English compromise in the arts ; but it is unjust to say that he 
could not have been a good architect or designer because he was 
a bad decorative painter. We know, for instance, from Pro- 
fessor Lanchester’s recent book, that Fischer von Erlach worked 
at fresco painting in the palace of Prince Eugene at Vienna in 
order to complete his qualifications, but the fact that he was an 
unsuccessful painter has never been allowed to blacken his 
reputation as an architect: while poor William Kent has still 
to be damned with this charge whenever a few words are written 
about his life. In truth, had Kent been a good painter he 
would have been an exceptional Englishman. However, his 
reputation is redeemed by the illustrations given of his furniture 
in this Dictionary ; though we must still wait for a good illus- 
trated life of the architect of Houghton and Holkham. 
Pursuing our path through these pages, we come to many 
other cursory conclusions—such as the immense and superior 
beauty of the chairs made in the reigns of Charles Il. and 
William and Mary, of which some superb examples are given. 
Chippendale seems cheap and vulgar in comparison: and it is 
a steadily declining path down to the painted and gilt Pergolesi 
chair which forms the subject of the last coloured plate in the 
book. In fact, this frail and tapered specimen stood on the edge 
of the desert which has stretched for over a hundred years’ 
journeying up to the present day ; and here appropriately, and 
as though symbolically, the present volume ends. One closes 
the pages hoping for the day when one may see the second 
volume starting boldly off at Chippendale, and proving with a 
wealth of example that the English were wise not to become 
involved in the scrolls and wreaths of rococo, for as surely as 
Chippendale ventured among them he tripped up and became 
entangled. It was a scheme of things not suited to the English 
temperament, and if we want to realise this for a certainty we 
have only to consider, first of all, a Venetian chair of the early 
eighteenth century and a chair by William Kent, and then, 
immediately afterwards, the uniforms of an Italian Carabiniere 
and an English policeman. It was the same race who designed 
Holkham, the Horseguards and the policeman, and though it 
is true that Kent imagined he was copying Venetian magnificence 
and installing it on these shores, he had invented, in verity, an 
architecture and furniture of a distinctly heavier than water 
variety. Such houses as Holkham possess, therefore, a deep 
psychological importance, for it is interesting to think of a rich 
man, the conveniences of whose life were absolutely subordinated 
to the facade of his house. Those were days when the rich had 
other methods of spending their fortunes than motor-cars, golf 
links and modern plumbing. These pages set a good example. 
There are, in conclusion, just one or two very minor points of 
complaint about this volume. The want of an index is trying, 
but will of course be remedied when the publication is com- 
pleted, and it is a pity that the provenance of a delightful group, 
here reproduced, said to be of the Walpole Family, and attributed 
to Hogarth, is not disclosed. These things apart, everyone is to 
be congratulated ; the compilers, the publishers, and, not least 
of all, those persons fortunate enough to possess a copy. Until 
the age of anthologies is past the period of creation will not 
begin. The library shelves are rapidly filling; painting has 
been dealt with, almost finally ; prose and music are well on 
their way ; architecture and furniture have begun; and it is 
perhaps only poetry that lags behind ; for there have been many 
anthologies but no dictionary such as this. Perhaps a work of 
that scope will one day be published; and it makes another 
additional reason for hastening the completion of this particular 
field of investigation. SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 


NOMADS AND STAY-AT-HOMES 
Everywhere. By A. Henry SavaGe-Lanpor. Fisher Unwin. 30s. 
In Southern Seas. By W. Ramsay Situ, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Edin. Murray. 16s. 

Peacocks and Pagodas. By Pau. Epmonps. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
Twenty Years in Borneo. By Cuartes Bruce. Cassell. 15s. 


The author of Everywhere is the well-known explorer. He is 
the grandson of Walter Savage-Landor, and, in a chapter of 
reminiscences of Swinburne in which we have the usual picture 
of the queer life at the Pines, he incidentally defends his grand- 
father’s memory from the generally-accepted stories of his 
ill-temper and violence. To describe Walter Savage-Landor, 
however, as “ the gentlest, the kindest, the most open-minded ” 
man of his time may do credit to the writer's grand-filial piety, 
but is as biased, we fear, as his bitter attack on Browning, 
who is blamed for all Landor’s troubles. More trustworthy, 
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probably, is the denial that Landor, as is generally stated, 
squandered his fortune and died penniless, the truth being, 
we are told, that he left at his death two large estates in England 
and a villa in Italy, property which we gather has been inherited 
in part by the author. . 

A childhood in Florence, life as an art student in Paris, 
leisurely travel in Spain, Morocco and America, a reputation 
at twenty-two as a portrait-painter, a social success in two 
continents—these preliminaries, if one were ignorant of Mr. 
Landor’s later career would lead one to expect very different 
reminiscences from these. He does, indeed, tell us about the 
many well-known people whom he has met when he has, com- 
paratively speaking, stayed at home in one or other of his 
social centres. Whistler, for example, with whom he was very 
intimate, he says was surprisingly bad at figure-drawing and knew 
nothing of anatomy. D’Annunzio is vividly and amusingly 
shown practising the art of flagrant plagiarism, in which, it 
would seem, he was a master. Professor Sir James Dewar is 
seen shocking a sedate academic tea-party by pretending to 
know no better than to drink out of his saucer. Sarah Bernhardt 
is shown crushing Tree with a deadly sneer. But the main 
interest of the book is travel. His first journey of actual 
exploration was amongst the Ainu, the savage, repulsively 
hairy people, more like bears than men, in the northern islands 
of Japan, and even on that relatively mild expedition he passed 
through a long ordeal of pain from a broken heel-bone, brought 
about by his being carried away in crossing a flooded river. 
But his worst and most famous experiences were in Tibet, where, 
after, by his own account, almost unendurable hardships and 
privations in the heart of the most impressive mountain 
scenery in the world, he was finally captured by the Tibetans, 
sentenced to death and diabolically tortured, with a climax 
of twenty-four hours’ stretching on the rack. That, one would 
have thought, would have taught him to stay at home. Yet, 
after a miraculous escape and two years of recuperation he 
made a second journey into Tibet with the sole and suicidal 
object, apparently, of revenge. This recklessness again brought 
him into many dangerous situations from which he only escaped 
as though he had, indeed, as the Tibetans had reason to think, 
a charmed life. 

He claims to have added considerably to geographical know- 
ledge. But although. amongst other things, he claims to have 
discovered the principal sources of the Brahmaputra, the Sutlej 
and the Indus rivers, and to have surveyed the sources of the 
Ganges, he mentions as not the least of his achievements the 
teaching of Westerners to pronounce the name of the greatest 
mountain range in the world as Himahlya instead of Himalaya. 
Here, perhaps, he overrates his achievement. He was in the 
Boxer rising and was the first Englishman to enter Pekin with 
the Relief Expedition ; he describes vividly the heart-rending 
scenes of desolation and murder that awaited them there and 
the deplorable looting by the Allies. He crossed the Great 
Salt Desert of Persia and has made the longest trans-African 
journey from East to West which has been made by a white man. 
He underwent terrible privations on an expedition in the heart 
of South America, starved sixteen days while making forced 
marches, and was again only rescued by a miraculous piece 
of good fortune when utterly exhausted and at the end of his 
resources. He had also a scheme for journeying under the 
Arctic in a submarine. 

Restlessness, such as Mr. Landor’s, is said by Dr. Ramsay 
Smith in In Southern Seas to be the strongest characteristic 
of the Australian aborigine, who shifts camp on the least 
provocation or for no reason that one can discern. Dr Smith 
himself is primarily a naturalist and an anthropologist and 
only occasionally, and by way of diversion, a traveller. Although 
his book is an unpretentious record of a holiday among the South 
Sea Islands, the natives of which he refers to as extreme examples 
of stay-at-homes, it is, as Professor J. Arthur Thomson points 
out in a preface, rich in scientific observation. Amongst its 
gossip of travel are many interesting facts, and several chapters 
are devoted to a study of the origins and characteristics of the 
Australian aborigines. It appears established that they are a 
homogeneous race of Caucasian origin and a relic of the oldest 
human stock. But, as everyone knows, they are dying out. 
Dr. Smith remarks that if matters go on as at present for another 
two or three generations the half-caste problem will bring 
difficulties to the white man and there will be nothing but 
misery and disease for the black. It is a pity that the problem 
of what to do with what is, anthropologically, the most interest- 
ing race on the earth cannot receive the attention it deserves; 
for it is not inevitable that contact with European civilisation 
should always destroy native races. Mr. Paul Edmonds, 


the author of Peacocks and Pagodas would seem to hold that it 
is, but although he has written an interesting book on Burma 
and has enlivened it with excellent black and white sketches he 
was, as he admits, only a tourist in that country of sunshine 
and colour, Mr. Bruce, on the other hand, who in Twenty Years 
in Borneo speaks with the experience, if also with the breezy 
cheerfulness, of a District officer whose desire is to make his 
exile as pleasant as possible, tells us that while civilisation 
has set its mark on the Borneo native in the sense that he now 
wears white suits, straw hats and American shoes, he has not 
deteriorated, nor fundamentally changed. The Borneo native 
is slow to give up his established habits and, unlike Mr. Landor, 
but like the South Sea Islanders and the majority, no doubt, 
of readers of travel books, is a typical stay-at-home. 


LAHUL AND SPITI 


In the High Himalayas. By Hucu Wuistiter. Witherby. Lis, 

Books of travel have one rather disconcerting quality : when 
they are good travel they are often the better for being almost 
badly written, and rather badly arranged. Mr. Hugh Whistler, 
of the Indian Police, has written a book of this kind. His record 
of sport and travel in the Rhotang and Baralacha, “ with some 
notes on the natural history of that area,” is a long, often 
disjointed, quite unliterary piece of work ; it is illustrated with 
amateur photographs, two to a page, no one of which it would 
not break the heart of a really competent photographer to see, 
so palpably has each opportunity been lost on the operator who 
had the amazing luck to carry a camera into such a country as 
Lahul, and to take the first snaps ever shot by human hand in 
Spiti. There is, for example, on page 168, a photograph called 
** Bringing in a dead Burhel on a Yak: Spiti, 16,000 feet,” 
which might, for all the justice it does to its remote, exotic 
theme, be a not very successful picture of a Sussex farmer 
ploughing the South Downs with a team of oxen. But just be- 
cause Mr. Whistler travelled with no artistic encumbrances, 
and has written with no literary hindrances to the accomplish- 
ment of his record of his journeys, he has been able to cram his 
pages with plain statements and unselected facts, so that the 
reader is confronted with the whole experience of an explorer 
without having that explorer’s personality obtruded between 
himself and the unknown. Very occasionally Mr. Whistler 
pauses to say that the scene was really uncommon fine, and now 
and again he attempts to describe it—inducing then, and then 
only, a faint impatience, that the enchanting record of bare fact 
is held up for this expatiation. 

““Lahul and Spiti,”? says Mr. Whistler modestly, “are little 
heard of, and very seldom visited . . . the latter country may be 
regarded as one of the least accessible portions of our Indian 
Empire—and this peculiar position is recognised in the preamble 
of various Acts and laws which expressly exempt from these 
provisions the pergunnah of Spiti.” 

So over the Rhotang, over the Baralacha to the remotest 
corner of the Western Himalayas went Mr. Whistler, with 
camera and a .851 Winchester repeater and, largely owing to the 
benevolent influence of Thakur Rangal Chand, and Thakur 
Abhai Chand of the ruling family of Kolong, got some very good 
shooting, and incidentally saw a number of things of which he quite 
rightly, but without any undue excitement, made notes. Cross- 
ing the Rhotang he left the highway for a short cut, mostly in 
steps hewn out of the rock, and sacred snakes came out 
from the boulders as he climbed them to be fed with 
rice and milk, and to ignore the propitiatory flowers and small 
change left for them by the devout on their way to Lahul. In 
Lahul blue poppies have long stems dangerous with thorns, and 
the wagtail’s head is the colour of a marigold flower, and the 
villagers show you incised stone slabs cut with portraits of the 
crowned giants who once inhabited Lahul. In Lahul the women 
smear their faces with black mud because of the jealousy their 
beauty may arouse in the gods, and the men trim their own 
hats with stalks of pale barley specially bleached in darkened 
houses for this millinery end. In Lahul the ibex and the snow- 
leopard are smaller than in any other mountain region because 
they live in more constant peril of avalanches there, and all the 
sparrows have left Lahul for Spiti where the legs of the sand- 
grouse are closely feathered to the claws. 

In Lahul when you have crossed stormy torrents by bridges 
made of two ropes twisted from birch twigs, which sag like 4 
hammock below the sides of the ravine on which they hang, 
you come to the Juniper Forest, and in the heart of the Juniper 
Forest there is the Gonpa of Sha-Shur, where the Devil is im- 
prisoned all the year long in a flat triangular box, around which 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LONDON. 
By SIDNEY DARK. With 55 Illustrations by 
JoserH PENNELL. Super Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
Westminster Gazette: “The book is one in which 
author and artist have worked together most happily, 
egch of them going his own way more or less regardless 
ot the other; and it is one which is never likely to lose 
its charm.” 


NELL GWYNNE, 1650-1687. 


Her Life’s Story from St. Giles’s to St. James’s. 
With some Account of Whitehall and Windsor in 
the Reign of Charles the Second. By ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Frontispiece in colour, 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 











Fifteenth Thousand. 


THE OLD LADIES. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PIPERS AND A DANCER. 
By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


John o’ London’s Weekly: “‘ Pipers and a Dancer’ 
is the most delicate and moving tale that has come my 
way for a long time past.” 


IN THE LAND OF YOUTH. 


By JAMES STEPHENS, author of “The Crock 
of Gold,” “ Deirdre,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


As in “Deirdre,” Mr. Stephens gives here modern 
versions of ancient Irish stories. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


MODERN LYRICS. 
Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. net. 
This volume is designed to continue the original 
“Golden Treasury” of Palgrave, first published in 1861, 
through the Victorian age to the present day. 


A LAST SCRAP BOOK. 

















By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET: A_ Short 


Account of His Life. 


By HELEN BOSANQUET. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 8vo. 


THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 


| G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, formerly Professor 
ot Economics, Dacca College, and Reader in Indian 
Finance, University of Calcutta. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE ABC OF THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES. 


A Practical Guide. By GEORGE CLARE. Sixth 
ition. Revised, with additions, by NORMAN 
CRUMP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





6s. net. 











Third Edition. 
COMMUNITY. 
A Sociological Study. Being an Attempt to set 
out the Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social 


Lifee By R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 15s, net. {[Nov. 11. 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suit- 
able for Presentation post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 
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CAMBRID 
UNIVERSITY PRE 
at 
HERODOTUS 


By T. R. GLOVER. 
Sather Classical Lectures. Volume 3. 
Demy 8vo. 18s net 
University of California Press. 

“ The greatest praise which one can give to Mr Glover's 
book—and it is very high praise—is that, while it has the 
marks of profound scholarship, it succeeds in always 
keeping vividly before one the extraordinary charm of 
Herodotus.”—The Nation and Athenaeum, 
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TRADE ROUTES 
and COMMERCE of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


By M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. 
° Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

An account of the economic resources of the Roman 
Empire during the first two centuries of its existence 
and of the various routes—old and new—by which 
the products of the different provinces were conveyed 
and interchanged, 


The ORLANDO FURIOSO 


and its predecessor 
By the Rev. E. W. EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
By Maj.-Gen. R. H. MAHON, C.B., C.S.I. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

A study of the Lennox Narrative in the University 
Library, Cambridge, including the text of the Narra- 
tive, with some reflections on Mary Queen of Scots, 
her character, her environment in France and her 
marriage negotiations. This volume will supplement 
the author’s recent book, The Indictment of Mary 
Queen of Scots (5s net). 


The Origin of the 
ENGLISH NATION 


By H. MUNRO CHADWICK. 
Second Impression. With 4 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The Outlook described this book as “ A text-book of the 
highest importance in the study of scientific history.” 


Two New Volumes in the 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY 
HANDBOOKS 


Crown 8vo, with maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 
4s 6d net each 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
(with York). By Bexnaxn Hosson, F.G.S., M.Sc. 


ROSS AND CROMARTY. By W. J. Warson, 
M.A., LL.D. 


By TeLrorp VARLEY. 


NON-VOTING. Causes and Methods of Control. 
By C. E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnett. Crown 8vo. 
14s net. University of Chicago Press. 
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in June or July the Thakurs and the Lamas, the Shikaris and the 
herdsmen with their fat Mongolian wives, gather while the devil 
dancers in clay masks bear Shaitan out on a black cloth and 
exorcise him in a pantomime which lasts from morning to night 
and after. But, after sunset, no strangers may stay in the 
temple to see the final rites. 

Beyond Patseo you come to the Lake of the Sun, which lies 


at the head of the Baralacha Pass, and then you are in Spiti. 


In Spiti they are more orthodox than in Lahul, and their monas- 
tries are divided among the Drugpas who marry and whose sons 
become acrobats and conjurors, and the Gelugpas who are 
celibate and practice magic and incantation. In Spiti the 
Pontifringilla nivalis adamsi is a frequent bird, and it was, 
casually, in Spiti that Mr. Whistler, after shooting koklas, 
and monal, and ibex and the little black mountain bear, bought 
from the Abbot of Kyi beyond Kibar a Thibetan book bound 
between thick black boards carved deep into the wood, and 
written in gold on dark blue pages, for which he paid four rupees, 
the Abbot lying to him about its measureless age, because he 
supposed that nobody would give so much money for a manu- 
script which was not practically new. 

And as he sets these and many other marvels down when they 
occur to him as minor though amusing notes on the great business 
of Shikar in its scientific as well as its sporting aspects, Mr. 
Whistler’s book has that quality of unexpectedness, that recur- 
rent freshness of surprise which a more imaginative and accom- 
plished writer might and most probably would have missed, 
however fine his descriptive passages and the grouping of his 
material. 

** My aim,” says Mr. Whistler, ‘‘ has not been to write for the 
specialist or the serious student—for such an aim indeed I 
claim no competence.”” And so, while steadily making a guide- 
book for sportsmen Mr. Whistler has, without in the least mean- 
ing to do so, interpolated into his records an engrossing fairy tale 
which has the merit of being, perfectly fantastic as it is, 
perfectly true. 


THREE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 
A Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum for Gardeners. By E. A. 


Bow.es. Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. 
Gardening in Sunny Lands. By Mrs. Puiwie Marrineavu. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 15s. 


A Real ABC of Gardening. By A. J. Macse.r. Butterworth. 6s. 


Nature, the supreme individualist, makes no two plants 
alike—nor two leaves upon the same plant alike; she will not 
repeat herself in the least grain of sand. There are no hard-and- 
fast rules for gardening. What one man will find he can grow 
easily, another man in another place trying the self-same 
methods will find he can by no manner of means succeed in 
growing at all. And, further, that which will shrivel or fail in 
one part of a garden may flourish exceedingly in another. Each 
man must measure his wit and his strength against the wild,— 
even if that wild be only a weedy plot in a city suburb, and win 
for himself from Mother Nature that of which he has proved 
himself worthy. Beyond certain broad rules, pretty well 
known of the multitude, there is no precise assistance to be 
gained from the printed page. The living must meet the 
living soil,—and learn of it. There is no other way to garden. 

It is this vital element which gives to every new garden book 
its peculiar charm. In its pages is the record of a soul; here 
is another tale of the age-old battle ; an unconscious history 
of the re-actions of its author to the savageries and tendernesses 
of earth. A garden book emphatically reveals personality. 

Here are three new ones ; one reveals a student, the other a 
traveller, and the last an industrious scribe. 

The austerity of the scholar distinguishes Mr. Bowles’ treatise 
upon the Genus Crocus. He does not start with an “ intro- 
duction”; nor does he end with a peroration. Neither does 
this writer permit himself at any period to become lyrical in 
praise of his subject. The restraint of his form, however, does 
not leave the reader cold. The Handbook is, apparently, the 
first which brings within reach of the purse of the average 
garden-lover a complete and up-to-date record of all collected 
and garden-raised forms of this most attractive genus. Mr. 
George Maw’s splendid monograph on the Crocus is too costly 
for most of us. The result has been that many gardens have 


remained ignorant of the fact that an unbroken succession of 
these flowers may be obtained in the open ground from mid- 
September till April if those species and varieties now offered 
by nurserymen be planted. Mr. Bowles presents his facts (the 


~ 


book is full of sound practical observations) in a mellow and 
comfortable manner, very attractive to the amateur, who 
preserves a horror of the usual pedantic jargon of the botanig 
and specialist. 

Mrs. Martineau’s book is especially designed to interest th 
ever-growing company of gardeners upon the Riviera, ) 
starts with an introduction to “ disarm criticism,” and afte 
this rather uncomfortable opening, gives a great deal of chatty 
information which will probably be read with the closest possible 
attention by those who have the good fortune to possess , 
garden in the south, even though it may be where every yard 
of soil must have the lower rock blasted out before anything 
but scrub and pine will grow upon it. From the reader who 
gardens only in our misty northern clime the book wrings ap 
inevitable envy, though that is lightened by sudden flashes of 
gratitude for mercies before unguessed, when the authors 
exhaustive details for precautions against drought reveal , 
blessing in our island rains. 

But it is difficult to read that purple Bougainvillea and orange 
Bignonia Venusta are a beautiful combination for January 
without reflecting upon the arid aspect of our own weald at 
that date. Mrs. Martineau speaks in terms of a flowery pleni- 
tude which may well stir in the hearts of her readers a desire to 
join in the invasion of the French and Italian Riviera. 

The book is illustrated with beautiful photographs of gardens, 
and concludes with a list of flowering shrubs, trees and climbing 
plants which have, with few exceptions, been successfully grown 
along the Mediterranean coast, with colours, heights and period 
of blooming. 

It is time that Mrs. Martineau learned the modern classifica- 
ion of irises, for it is with something of a shock that one finds 
her referring to Iris ‘‘ Germanica”’; in his recent work upon 
the subject Mr. Dykes has fully explained the newer classification. 
She refers in one passage to a “* low, almost creeping” broom 
at La Napoule flowering on the stones in February, which she 
names Cytisus Ardoini. It would be interesting to know if it 
in any way resembles or is related to the Cytisus Beanii at Kew. 
To anyone who has seen the flowers and flowering shrubs of 
Australia growing in their native bush the chapter on exotic 
trees and shrubs is unsatisfying. Mrs. Martineau writes best of 
things she has seen. 

Mr. Macself’s A B C is so exceedingly dull after these two 
charming books that one is tempted to wonder why he troubled 
to write it. It does not read as if the operation gave him any 
pleasure ; and there are a great many other books already 
printed which contain the same advice. As in a glass darkly 
one gathers from his pages the picture of an industrious and 
most worthy man—Scribing. But the other two wrote as those 
having authority, and not as the Scribes. 


SNAKES AND TIGERS 


Jungle Beasts and Men. By Duan Gorat MuKkersi. Dent. 6s. 


Ever since the “* Mowgli” stories first appeared Kipling has 
been granted practically a complete monopoly of the Indian 
Jungle as a literary territory. Now at last another author has 
come forward to dispute his claim. Already in Kari the Elephant 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji has made a successful raid into the for- 
bidden land. Now in Jungle Beasts and Men he has shown 
himself to have perhaps even an equal right there. Even at his 
best Rudyard Kipling cannot help being the sophisticated 
European visitor. He understands, and sympathises with his 
characters, but never for one moment can he really forget 
that he is different—a white man of the governing class. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji, on the other hand, does not need to try 
to understand or sympathise with his “‘ Jungle Men or Beasts,” 
for they are his own people. It does not say whether the book 
is intended to be regarded as an autobiography. We imagine 
that it is, and that the fifteen-year-old Hindu boy who sets out 
with his friend Radyak on a pilgrimage to the Himalayas, 
Mukerji himself. Still, even if he is an imaginary character, 
it is apparent that the author is not just showing us marvellous 
and fantastic happenings through the glass doors of a peep show. 
To keep the proportions right, as he has done in this book, 
requires personal experience. : 

The object of the two young pilgrims was to see “ shrines, 
cities and mountains.” On the way they had to pass through 
the jungle, and it was here they had their marvellous adventures 
with snakes and tigers, master magicians and mystic pirates. 
Here tigers are killed not by the ordinary method of m 
men and guns, but by hypnotism or strategy. Before Thakoor, 
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16 full-page illustrations in black-and-white. 
By Lorp HAWKE. 12s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF OLD IRELAND 


AND MYSELF 
By Sir WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


Containing 34 Unpublished Reproductions of 
Paintings and Drawings by the eame Artist. 


Also an Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper. 
Limited to 100 numbered copies, signed by Sir William 
Orpen, containing two additional illustrations. 


31s. 6d. net. 


THE COTTAGE BY THE 
COMMON 


By O. A. Merritt HAWwKEs. 


With Frontispiece in colour. 


THE BLACK HORSE 


By Boris SAVINKOFF. 5s. net. 
Translated, with a Foreword, by Sir Paut Duxes, K.B.E. 


THE POEMS OF SAPPHO 
By Dr. E. M. Cox. An Edition de Luxe. 
(Limited to 300 copies, each numbered and signed., 24 guineas. 


NAPOLEON 
By THE Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FisHer, M.P. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Containing as frontispiece an authentic but hitherto unpublished 
portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Francesco Goma. 


IS GOD LIMITED ? 


By BisHop McConneELL. 6s. net. 


SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF 


| TO-DAY 
Edited by Mary Scuaries, M.D., M.S., C.B.E. 
7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


LINDEN LEA. By EDwarp BUCKNELL. 
GOD’S INFIDEL. By JOHN FREEMAN. 
Each 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
2/6 OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 2/6 
net. TWO NEW VOLUMES. net. 

VOL. 112. 
MUSIC. By Sir Henry Hapov, C.B.E. 
VOL. 113. 


WALES. By W. Wartkin-Davies, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. 


Write for complete list of 113 vols. now published. 
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An Edition de Luxe of 


SAINT JOAN 


By BERNARD SHAW 


lilustvated with Sixtecn Desions in Colour and Monochrome 
by CHARLES RICKETTS 
Manchester Guardian: “It is ‘ limited’—only 750 copies are 


printed; it costs five guineas; to look at, it is like the daughters 
of the gods—‘divincly tall and most divinely fair’; it is 
beauteously printed, and it is illustrated by no less a master 
than Mr. C. Ricketts with drawings in colour so charming that 
they make you almost pity nature for not being true to them.” 


Price Five Guineas net 


THE CASTLE OF 
OTRANTO 


and the 


MYSTERIOUS MOTHER 


Written by HORACE WALPOLE 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by MONTAGUE 
SUMMERS and containing seven coloured engravings. 


This edition, printed at the Chiswick Press, is limited to 550 
copies for Great britain and the United States, and will not be 
reprinted. The type has been distributed. 


Price 42s. net 


SONGS AND 
VERSES 


By WHYTE MELVILLE 
With eight coloured illustrations by LIONEL EDWARDS 

This re-issue of Whyte-Melville’s famous pocms will be 
welcomed by all sportsmen. 

Lionel Edwards’ illustrations need no other recommendation 
but the artist’s name. His two previous gift books, Will H. 
Ogilvie’s Galloping Shoes and Scattered Scarlet, were greatly 
successful. This edition of Whyte-Melville’s Songs and Verses 
gives new and worthy shape to an ever-popular classic, and shows 

a brilliant illustrator at his most brilliant. 


Price 14s. net 
cK 


A “ Lovat Fraser ” Edition of 


PEACOCK PIE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
Containing ten new poems and mxteen full-page embellishments 
in colour by CLAUD LOVAT FRASER 
There will also be issued 250 copies, printed on Batchelor 
hand-made paper, signed by the author and ia a special binding. 


Price 12s. net 


SANTA CLAUS 
IN SUMMER 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 

With over one hundred illustrations by A. H. WATSON 
Daily Mail: “A book which the world has long wanted has 
at last appeared. In it is every nursery rhyme you have ever 
heard of, and each connected by limpid and enchanting text with 
the other. . .. Acquire it, ye aunts! Unburse, you uncles! 
Parents, purchase! And guardians, get the true prize book for 

all good and the true reforming book for all bad children.” 


Price 7s. 6d. net 
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the priest, sets out with the two boys to kill the cattle-eating 

terror that fears no man and enters the village even by daylight: 

Thakoor said, ‘‘ Now let us meditate ten minutes before we go.” 

I asked upon what we should meditate! And he answered : 

** Hold these two sentences in your thoughts and sit still for ten 
minutes. ‘I am perfect, I am brave.’ ” 


Then they set out. One old man with a rifle and two unarmed 
boys. They had the luck to find the tiger asleep, but Thakoor 
deliberately throws a stone at it. 

** It is the law of the Hindus that one must not kill anything even 
the most dangerous without giving it warning. If there is fair 
play between man and man, there must be fair play between man 
and beast, and when I threw the stone and gave the tiger warning, I 
knew at once I could kill him.” 

I asked in amazement, ‘‘ How ?” 

**Don’t you see,” said he, “* by looking straight into his eyes I 
asserted my will power over his will power. He was already shot, 
and the rifle fire accomplished that which in my mind had long ago 
been accomplished.” 


There is another tiger story in the book, even more thrilling. 
A cholera epidemic was raging in a village through which they 
passed. The two boys and one other unarmed man had just 
finished helping to burn the dead. As they were about to return 
they found their retreat cut off by a tiger. Every moment the 
fire sank lower and the animal advanced nearer. The only 
thing to do was for one of them to act as bait ; go close to the 
tiger, then run back toward the fire, so that in springing he will 
fall into the flames. The ruse was successful. The tiger landed 
right on the fire and was blinded. 

Even to-day if you go into that neighbourhood they will tell you 
that their village is distinguished by one thing. They have a blind 
tiger which they feed with meat from goats, just as they take care 
of the village dogs. 

Most animals have their literary devotees, but it remains for 
Mr. Mukerji to give a snake a fitting elegy. There is the story of 
Honeytoot, the magician’s pet snake who saved his master’s 
life by fighting and killing a tiger who would have attacked him 
while he slept. And Data the river pirate who robs the rich to 
give to the poor is a particularly engaging figure. A famine is 
raging in a certain district ; therefore, he desires to rob one 
more ship than usual this year, and comes first to ask per- 
mission of the watchman whose duty it is to stand guard ! 

The book is written in the simple, direct style the subject 
calls for. There are half-a-dozen illustrations by J. E. Allen, 
but the stories do not lend themselves to straightforward sketches 
of this kind. Only the fantastic imagination of perhaps a 
Beardsley could do justice to such subjects. 


MUSIC 


Oxford University Press. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN 


The New Music. 
8s. 6d. 

** In the beginning was Rhythm,” said Von Biilow. However 
that may be, without it, music as we know it would never have 
emerged from the darkness and confusion of an everlasting 
genesis. It is the quickening spirit, but the essential stuff 
of music is melody of some kind or another. Now the persistent 
dynamic rhythm of the dance, though musicians have shown 
an increasing willingness to pipe and sing to its drumming, 
does not belong intrinsically to pure melody and Dr. Dyson 
is jealous of the submissive part the element of song has come 
to play in our music. 

He complicates unnecessarily an extremely interesting dis- 
cussion of the relative roles of melody and rhythm by 
restricting the latter term to the regular accentual measure 
which imposed itself on serious music when that wilful maid 
left the fold of the medieval church and went a-dancing, 
and by using the inconvenient word ‘‘ rhapsody” to describe 
the more flexible quantitative rhythm of the older polyphony. 
It is true that the roots of the art are vocal and that “ melody 
is quite literally song,’ but to argue that “* the formal element 
in melody . ... is no standard of its worth” is dangerously 
near nonsense. 

One has only to recall a few of the world’s great melodies— 
such as the * Londonderry Air ” to recognise their perfect poise 
and polished roundness. 

Coming down to contemporary music Dr. Dyson suggests 
that “our ideals are, at their best, rhapsodic,” and that the 
increasing complexity of rhythmic formule, as in the ballet 
music of Stravinsky and others “‘ may even lead back to time- 
lessness in the medieval sense.” Perhaps the wish is father 


By GrorGeE Dyson. 


to the thought : one suspects that for the author the domination 


of the dynamic measure is literally the bar sinister in moder 
music. 

It is surprising that Dr. Dyson has nothing to say of moder 
song-writing. Debussy’s sensitive wedding of melody to the 
delicate verse of Verlaine, for example, should be a theme 
after his own heart. Think of the delicious melodic line of 
** Clair de Lune,” where the words seem to sing themselves: 

Votre 4me est un paysage choisi 
Ou vont les masques et bergamasques. 


And the vocal technique of Sconberg’s “ Pierrot Lunaire,” 
or Satie’s ** Socrate ” would, at least, be provocative material, 
Quite the best chapters are concerned with the “ texture” 
of modern music. These are the kernel of the book and provide 
an extremely able summary of the development of harmonic 
resources, including the exploitation of the extreme and acute 
dissonances which cause the eyes of the unsophisticated to 
water and their noses to bleed. Dr. Dyson outlines three main 
tendencies : the expansion of classical harmony ; the evolution 
of multiple tonality—with a word on the new phase of “ harmonic 
counterpoint ’’; and the approach to absolute chromaticism 
(which term he prefers to retain in place of the now generally 
accepted “ atonality ”). No one is likely to quarrel with this 
classification and its working out is lucid and suggestive. 

The increase of technical resources has made the problem 
of structure an acute one, and in the welter of diverse aims 
and methods it is natural that musicians should turn to the 
formal perfection of Bach and Mozart for refreshment and 
inspiration. Doubtless, the turning towards them is primarily 
a turning away from the emotional and dynamic excesses of 
an over-ripe romanticism, but in the relentless pruning of forms 
which is characteristic of the best modern music is evident also 
the instinctive wisdom of the craftsman. It reduces his 
material, as it were, to its lowest terms and so distils its essential 
quality, while it incidentally makes the highest possible demands 
on his creative imagination. 

Dr. Dyson devotes an agreeable chapter to the problem of 
musical architecture. ‘* Will musicians ever again be satisfied 
with just so many parts as they can think in and no more?” 
he asks. Well, there are signs that they will, and many will 
share his ideal of * a small orchestra of soloists in which every 
performer will be an aristocrat to his own and to music's 
advantage.” 

Indeed, the general trend of contemporary music is away 
from vehemence of utterance, rhythmic violence and dynamic 
excitement. If it is self-critical and sceptical rather than large 
or generous, and if it sometimes perishes in the throes of self- 
consciousness, these are the infections of an art-conscious 
and overblown society. The old Wagnerian gods are hardly 
gone over the hill, but already we have the testament of the 
new music-makers. It bears a curious resemblance to “ the 
gracious fifth gospel of St. Thomas the Doubter.” 

Dr. Dyson is not an apologist ; he is rather an illuminating 
commentator who is always stimulating, even when one does 
not agree with him. 


MARK TWAIN 


Mark Twain’s Autobiography. Harper. Two vols. 42s. 

** Finally, in Florence in 1904, I hit upon the right way to 
do an autobiography: Start it at no particular time of your 
life ; wander at your free will all over your life ; talk only about 
the thing which interests you at the moment; drop it the 
moment its interest threatens to pale, and turn your talk upon 
the new and more interesting thing that has intruded itself into 
your mind meantime. Also, make the narrative a combined 
Diary and Autobiography. In this way you have the vivid 
thing of the present to make a contrast with memories of like 
things in the past, and these contrasts have a charm which is 
all their own. No talent is required to make a Combined Diary 
and Autobiography interesting. And so, I have found the right 
plan. It makes my labour amusement—mere amusement, 
play, pastime and wholly effortless.” 

This passage occurs half way through the first volume. 
It was Mark Twain’s plan, though he does not appear to have 
realised it, from the first ; and a good plan it is, though it has 
drawbacks. These can be summed up by saying that the result 
is a scrapbook, and that some mornings when Mark started 
dictating what was interesting him at the moment it was not 
nearly as interesting to us as the theme upon which this new 
train of thought had “intruded.” Of course, in such a book there 
is no order. For instance, the last few pages are concerned with 
the great booming of his first New York lecture on the Sandwich 
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The Bodley Head List 





The Fugger Newsletters 


A selection from the correspondence of the Merchant House 
of Fugger (1568-1606), edited by VICTOR KLARWILL and 
translated by Pauline de Chary, with an Introduction by 
H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
16s, net. 

The Fuggers of Augsburg were the Rothschilds of Central 
Europe in the 16th century, and their House was a depository 
of world information in the days before newspapers were 
thought of. Their correspondents all over the world kept 
them intimately in touch with current events of importance, 
and this selection from documents recently discovered in the 
Vienna State Archives gives a first-hand picture of the world 
as it was in the latter part of the 16th century. 





Some Victorian Men 


By HARRY FURNISS, Author of “Some Victorian 
Women.” Illustrated in black and white by the Author. 
| Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Reminiscences of Irving, Grossmith, Trollope, Wilde, Jabez 
| Balfour, Gladstone, Disraeli and many other Victorian 
| 





notabilities, amusingly written and illustrated by the well- 
known “Punch” cartoonist. 


London Alleys 
| Byways and Courts 


By ALAN STAPLETON. With 67 Illustrations by the 

author. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 

An attractive book about many little-known and fast 
disappearing corners of London. 


The Great Plague in 
London in 1665 


By WALTER G. BELL, Author of “The Great Fire of 
London,” etc. Illustrated with maps. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

“Full of interesting details . . . a miracle of good 
selection.” —S pectator. 


“There is not a dull page in the book.”—Evening Standard. 


The Spirit of the Wild 


By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, Author of “ Nature’s 
Nursery,” etc. Illustrated from Nature Photographs by 
Frances Pitt, Richard Kearton, H. Mortimer Batten, the 
Author and others. With an Introduction by P, CHALMERS 
MITCHELL. Foolscap 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

An unusual and attractive nature book about the habits and 
characteristics of our British wild animals. 


Figures in Modern 


Literature 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of “I for One,” etc. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The best first book of its kind that has appeared for 
many years, a book that is quite evidently the work of one 
of the finest critical minds of this generation.”—Daily Neqws. 


Demy 





CABELL’S NEW NOVEL 


The Rivet in 
Grandfather’s Neck 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL, Author of “ Jurgen,” “The 
Cream of the Jest,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 











John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 


London, W. 1 











Broadway House List 


Autumn List sent free on application. 





Peacocks and Pagodas 
By PAUL EDMONDS 


With over 40 decorative illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


This account of a prolonged visit to Burma, coupled 
with the author’s delightful sketches, render a journey 
to Burma almost superfluous. 


> ** 

Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses. Transiated with an 
Introduction by RICHARD ALDINGTON. 12/6 net. This 
“witty, scandalous, and remarkably able novel,” as Mr. Lytton 
Strachey calls it, is one of the four great love-stories of the 18th 
century in France, 


. . . 

Princesses, Ladies, and Adventuresses oF 
THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV. By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR. 
With 16 portraits. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. “ Few more charming 
books of its class have been issued of late years.”"—EpmunD 
Gosse, in Sunday Times. 


The Eastern Road: rravets IN CHINA, JAPAN, 
and MONGOLIA, By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON. With 37 
illustrations. 12/6 net. Travels through a region of unrest and 
jarring cultures by a distinguished observer and ethnologist. “A 
most interesting as well as informative volume. Rare art.””— 
Saturday Review. 


Old Prints and Engravings. yr. w. nuRGEss. 


With 79 illustrations. 12/6 net. An introduction for the small 
collector to a very delightful hobby, where much material is still 
to be picked up at reasonable prices. 


Tales of the Wilderness. 2, PILNIAK. 


Introduction by PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY. 7/6 net. The first 
collection of short stories by this remarkable Russian writer. 


A Short Survey of Czech Literature. sy 


PROFESSOR F. CHUDOBA. 5/- net. “ His admirable Survey 


BORIS 


comes at the psychological moment, and we have no doubt that 
its appearance will awaken a lasting interest in Czech literature 
and history.”"-—Morning Post. 


Introduction to the Study of the Shakespeare 


Canon. By J. M. ROBERTSON. 25/- net. A discussion of 


one of the thorniest problems of Elizabethan dramatic history, 
the authorship of Titus Andronicus, 


The Economic Development of the Over- 
seas Empire, 1763-1914, By Professor LILIAN KNOWLES. 


With 2 maps. 10/6 net. Professor Knowles’ long awaited 
volume deals comprehensively with the great expansion of all 
parts of the Empire during the last century, and ends with a 
detailed hTStory of the economic development of India, 


Colonial and Foreign Banking Systems. 
By KEITH LE CHEMINANT, B.Com. 4/6 net. An Intro- 


duction to the study of General, Foreign, and Colonial Banking. 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. 
By FELIX MORLEY. 6/- net. A sketch of the methods 
adopted to date from the time the Government first took re- 
sponsibility. The Dole versus Insurance by Industry. 


@ Library of Psychology. 
The Philosophy of “As If.””_ ny nans vAmINGeER. 


25/- net. “The most important contribution to philosophical 
literature in a quarter of a century.’’—Spectator. 


The Growth of the Mind : AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. By PROFESSOR K. KOFFKA. 
15/- net. An important contribution to educational psychology, 
and the first sketch in English of the important theory of 
“ Structural Psychoiogy.” 


Full Prospectus on Application. 





The War of 


Lost Opportunities 
By GENERAL VON HOFFMANN. 
12/6 net. 


An account by the Chief of the German General Staff of 
how Germany missed her chances during the war. 
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Islands, which resulted, not in fortune, for the hall was crammed 
with paper, but in fame. But this lack of order and progression 
cannot spoil its chief charm, which is the companionship of 
Mark Twain himself; his fun, his honest angers, his tender 
affections. His quizzical attitude towards himself and his 
loyalty to others are sources of perpetual delight. Only the 
reader wants more knowledge of the story of his life than this 


book provides. It should be read after his biography. 


one respect the reader may be disappointed with this 
stream of vigorous talk flowing from a truthful man, full of 
descriptions, stories, comments: “I speak,’ he says in his 
preface, ‘*‘ from the grave rather than with any tongue, for 
a good reason: I can speak thence freely. When a man is 
writing a book dealing with the privacics of his life—a book 
which is to be read while he is still alive—he shrinks from 
speaking his whole frank mind ; all his attempts to do it fail, 
he recognises that he is trying to do a thing which is wholly 
impossible to a human being . . . It has seemed to me that I 
could be as frank and free and unembarrassed as a love-letter 
if I knew that what I was writing would be exposed to no eye 
until I was dead, and unaware, and indifferent.”” These words 
prepare the reader to expect what he will not find in the pages 
which follow. Mark Twain does not speak like one speaking 
from the grave, but with the frankness, plus the reserves, of 
one crony talking to another across his own table; and that 
delicacy, that shyness on behalf of others, which is characteristic of 
sensitive natures who are not profoundly egotistic, keeps his 
confidences well within conventional limits. There is no 
reason why the whole book should not have been published during 


his lifetime. 


For the most part its merits are those of simple directness, 
though there are passages too in which he allows himself 
delightful latitude and elaboration. Here, for example, is a 
delightful sketch of an inventor in whose new type-setting 
machine Mark Twain fondly invested many thousands of 


dollars : 


I will remark here that James W. Paige, the little, bright-eyed, 
alert, smartly dressed inventor of the machine is a most extra- 
ordinary compound of business thrift and commercial insanity ; 
of cold calculation and jejune sentimentality ; of veracity and 
falsehood ; of fidelity and treachery ; of nobility and baseness ; 


— 


of pluck and cowardice ; of wasteful liberality and stinginesg. 
of solid sense and trivial ambitions; of merciful bowels and 4 
petrified heart ; of colossal sanity and—but there the oppositg 
stop. His vanity stands alone, sky-piercing, as sharp of outline 
as an Egyptian monolith. It is the only unpleasant featy, 
in him that is not modified, softened, compensated by some convery 
characteristic. There is another point worth mentioning, _, 
can persuade anybody, he can convince nobody. He has a crystg). 
clear mind as regards the grasping and concreting of an idea which 
has been lost and smothered under a chaos of baffling legal language ; 
and yet it can always be depended upon to take the simples 
half-dozen facts and draw from them a conclusion that will astonish 
the idiots in the asylum. It is because he is a dreamer, a visionary, 
His imagination runs utterly away with him. He is a poet, a mogt 
great and genuine poet, whose sublime creations are written ip 
steel. He is the Shakespeare of mechanical invention . . , His 
business thrift is remarkable, and it is also of a peculiar cut. . , , 
He could never be beguiled into putting a penny of his own into 
his work. Once he had a brilliant idea in the way of a wonderfully 
valuable application of electricity. To test it, he said, would 
cost but 25 dollars. I was paying him a salary of nearly 600 dollars, 
month and was spending 1,200 dollars on the machine besides, Yet 
he asked me to risk the 25 dollars and take half the result, | 
declined and he dropped the matter. Another time he was sure 
he was on the track of a splendid thing in electricity. It would 
cost only a trifle—possibly 200 dollars—to try some experiments; | 
was asked to furnish the money and take half of the result. | 
furnished money till the sum had grown to about a thousand dollars 
and everything was pronounced ready for the grand exposition, 
The electric current was turned on—the thing declined to go, 
Two years later the same thing was successfully worked out and 
patented by a man in the State of New York and was at once 
sold for a huge sum of money and a royalty reserve besides. . . , 
It was almost as if the same hand had drawn both sets (of plans), 
Paige said we had had it, and we should have known it if we had 
only tried an alternating current after failing with the direct 
current; said he had felt sure at the time that at the cost of a hundred 
dollars he could apply the alternating test and come out triumphant. 
Then he added, in tones absolutely sodden with self-sacrifice and 
just barely touched with reproach: ‘‘ But you had already spent 
so much money on the thing I hadn't the heart to ask you to spend 
any more.” If I had asked him why he didn’t draw on his own 
pocket, he would not have understood me. He could not have 
grasped so strange an idea as that. He would have thought there 
was something wrong with my mind. 











OXFORD BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE TORY PARTY, 1640- 


1714. By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history 

of the original Tory Party, which may be said to have 
disappeared in 1914, has not yet been written. To supply an 
introduction to that history, viewed as a whole, is the primary 
purpose of this book, which also breaks new ground of political 
biography. 18s. net. 


HE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS. _ By 

G. W. MORRIS and L. §. WOOD. Describing 

itself as “a study of the Commonwealth Weal,” this book 

is by the authors of the ever-popular work “ The Golden Fleece.” 

It sets out to show some of the problems that beset the British 

Empire and the lines along which a solution is being attempted; 

its eo is popular and its illustrations varied. 400 pages. 
3s. 6d. net. 


STUDY OF THE PROSE WORKS OF 

JOHN DONNE. By E. M. SIMPSON. The author 

treats her subject in detail. She presents us with a 
sketch of Donne’s life, character, and thought. Considerable 
new material has been brought to light and is here presented, 
together with a hitherto unpublished sermon. 15s. net. 


ROLLOPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Mr. Bernard 

Shaw says of this book: “All young authors should read 

Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography, now obtainable in a 
cheap edition. Many pages of it were written to help them; and 
it is very good reading as one of the honestest books of the kind 
ever written, because ‘Trollope had the good sense to omit every- 
thing that he could not be honest about.” World’s Classics. 2s. 
net. 


A RISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. A revised text 


with an introduction and commentary by W. D. ROSS, 
; Fellow of Oriel College, and Deputy Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 48s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 


A new issue of a well-known Anthology. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY. 


The Two Series in One Volume. 
On fine paper. Buckram 7s. 6d. net, Leather 12s. 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


FROM AN UNKNOWN ISLE 
By JOHN DRINKWATER. 3s. 6d. net. 











THESE WERE MUSES. 


By MONA WILSON. 
With 9 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Centlivre, Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. 
Chapone, Lady Morgan, Jane Porter, Mrs. Trollope, Mary 
Ann Kelty, and Sara Coleridge, with copious quotations 
from their writings. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S FIRES. 
By ISABEL BUTCHART. 


Literary studies and essays, reprinted from Country Life. 
5s. net. 


LAURA: A Cautionary Story. 
By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 7s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH POEMS OF TO-DAY. 


About 120 poems chosen from the work of 50 authors by 
de V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. CLARKE. 
5s. net. 


3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
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Important Autumn Books 


eg 

Contemporary Personalities 

The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 

P.C., D.L., D.C.L.., LL.D. 

Illustrated with 30 Cartoons by Matt and 2 Half-tone Portraits. 2/s. net. 
In this noteworthy book Lord Birkenhead depicts in a series of brilliant 
essa raphic, convincing and illuminating—the famous men with whom 
he has been intimately associated. A vivid and incisive portrayal of 
everybody who is anybody in the Empire's administration. 


Tidemarks H. M. TOMLINSON 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net 

Some records of a journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas and the Forest 

of Malaya, in 1923. This well-known writer's experiences of travel in 

the romantic East Indies. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 
With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net 
An intimate revelation of life on this far Eastern Island, startling in its 
atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. 


Evenings with the Stars 
MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 
8 Illustrations and 22 Charts. 10s. 6d. net 
With this delightful volume anyone can become acquainted with the stars, 
even without the aid of a telescope. 


s 
How is Your Heart? 
S. CALVIN SMITH, M.s., M.D. 
“A subject of fundamental importance. . . . Presented clearly and impres- 
sively by one whose experience, both in the study of heart affections and 
in the compilation of heart records, is very large."—From the Preface by 
Sir Thomas Horder, Bt., M.D., F.R.C.P. 5s. net 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Elsie and the Child and Other Stories 


A Sequel to “ Riceyman Steps" (35th Thousand) 


“ The readers of * Riceyman Steps" are sure to want more about Elsie.” — 
Times. “ Brilliant in character and analysis, in humour, and in observa- 
tion."—Daily Express. “As excellent an entertainment as one could wish 
for."—Star. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
Leaves from Arcady 


This volume of short stories is a fascinating excursion into an enchanted 
forest, where “ Uncle Habbakuk Mucklow and many other delightful 
figures are met. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


By BARONESS ORCZY 
Pimpernel and Rosemary 


The exciting adventures amid scenes of political intrigue, rebellion and 
patriotism, love and hate, of a modern “ Scarlet Pimpernel.” “A wholly 
engrossing story told in a most masterly manner.”—Daily Craphic. 

7s. 6d. net 


By WARWICK DEEPING Suvia John 


The embittered soldier and vagabond, returning, seeks vengeance, but 
touches tragedy. Near to disaster, he appeals to Richenda of the Caravans, 
who helps to solve his problem. 7s. 6d. net 


By RADCLYFFE. HALL The Unlit Lamp 


“Not only a penetrating and sympathetic study, but also a plea for the 
rights of the young to the shaping of their own lives.”"—Westminster 
Gazette. “ The novel is clever.”—Star. 7s. 6d. net 


By § Grey Face 






































By SAX ROHMER 


Beatles adventures follow on startling mysteries in the tracking down of 
e arch-villain Trepniak—while love plays its part. “Packed with 
exciting adventure." —Stiar, 


2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


By L. W. VEDRENNE The Closed Wall 


A powerful and arrestin i 
g study by a new writer, of the fund tal 
‘anges wrought by the war in our lives and outlook. 4 Jo. 64. net 


By MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
Tangled Evidence 











A cl : 
S Ean, conceived and deftly executed murder mystery-story A - your 
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Ready on Monday 


THEY MAKE A DESERT 


By FRANCESCO NITTI, Ex-Premier of Italy. 
Translated by F. BRITTAIN. A ruthless exposure of 
the evil consequences of the so-called Peace arising out 
of the imperialistic designs of France under the 
Poincaré régime. 
| Prospectus Post Free. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Books on Art 
FRANCISCO DE GOYA 


Translated from the German of AUGUST L. MAYER by 
R. WEST. Contains a definite life of the great Spanish 
Master ; a full account of his works ; a complete catalogue of 
his paintings, &c.; and over 4oo Half-Tone Reproductions 
of his Pictures. 
Demy 4to, £3 35. net. 
| Prospectus Post Free. 


COSTUME & FASHION 


Their evolution in Europe during the earlier ages. By 
HERBERT NORRIS. With 16 full-page coloured plates, 
8 half-tones, and over 300 line drawings by the author, 
Crown 4lo, 25s. net. 

§] Prospectus Post Free. 


New Illustrated Edition 
The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS 


Containing many interesting photogravure portraits and 
several original drawings by MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER. 
‘“* Two attractive and well-illustrated volumes.’’—Daily News. 
9 Illustrated Prospectus Post Free. 
Large Cr.48vo, 15s. net 2gvols. 


Prof. Saintsbury’s 
COLLECTED ESSAYS AND 
PAPERS, 1875—1920 


Vol. 4. Essays in French Literature (Saudelaire to Anatole 
France). 
With the issue of the fourth volume this important edition is 
now complete. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“It is almost impertinent to praise the knowledge, the 
critical power, the erudite authority, the love of France 
shown in these Essays."— Morning Post. 


By “Alpha of the Plough” 
MANY FURROWS 


A delightful new volume of essays by the brilliant author of 
‘** Windfalls,’’ ‘‘ Leaves in the Wind,” ‘‘ Pebbles on the Shore,”’ 
&c. IIustrated by Clive Gardiner. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Edward Garnett’s 


ANTHOLOGY of 
W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS 


“‘ Mr. Garnett has done his work well in a volume which should 
lead new readers to a closer study of the master.”’ 
— Morning Post. 
Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
{ Now added to HUDSON'S 6s. Edition—DEAD 
MAN’S PLACK and BIRDS IN TOWN AND 
VILLAGE. @ Full List Post Free. 


By C. G. D. Roberts 
BABES IN THE WILD 


A fascinating Nature Book, illustrated by WARWICK 
REYNOLDS. “ His very name stands surely for everything 
dear to the wild nature student.’’—Bookman. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 




















@ XMAS BOOKLET POST FREE 
11, Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 
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On another printing machine Mark Twain spent $190,000. 
It proved too complicated to keep in order and a complete 
failure. ‘* Paige and I always meet on effusively affectionate 
terms, and yet he knows perfectly well that if I had him in a 
steel trap I would shut out all human succour and watch that 
trap till he died.” 

The glimpses we get of Mark Twain’s early life are all too 
brief—the life out of which Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
were written. We have a fine portrait of his mother and later a 
beautiful, faithful picture of his married life. Much of that 
part of his autobiography is written round a childish biography 
which his daughter Susy wrote of him. She, to his great grief, 
died when quite young. His wife used to edit his works, 
and he used to yee them with strong expressions to which 
he knew she would object, for the fun of having his two little 
girls on his side in the wrangle which invariably followed. 
He was the most devoted of husbands and fathers. The 
reader gets an impression of a completely unhypocritical father, 
so much beloved that love destroyed all awe. He never 
disguised his boyishness, his helplessness, his muddleheadedness. 
His temper was violent and sweet and he loved to be laughed 
at by those he adored. He was very serious about those things 
he took seriously, but the rest of life was a game to him, and 
no one was more amused than himself at the muddles which 
ensued whenever he was betrayed into taking it seriously— 
as people will take games. Thus, there is an exhilarating air 
of freedom blowing through these pages. He does not think 
of himself as an artist, but he is down like a cartload of bricks 
on niggling critics and pretenders to art. He lets himself 
be carried away by the emotions of ordinary average men, 
until they threaten to wash him up on the shores of bigotry 
or cruelty : then he revolts. There is a sweetness and natural- 
ness about his companionship (besides his fun) such as few 
literary autobiographies afford. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


History of Western Australia. By J. S. Barrye. 
University Press. 25s. 

Mr. Battye is a faithful analyst of the State of which he is, 
and thoroughly deserves to be, the Public Librarian. He tells 
its story from 1606 to 1900 in a businesslike manner, and with 
accurate references to his authorities, and no one who reads 


Oxford 


—e 


his book will be ignorant of the main outline of a remarkabje 
piece of history. His point of view is, naturally enough, that 
of a citizen of Perth rather than of Europe, and to interpret his 
story aright the reader will need a good deal of knowledge of 
contemporary history elsewhere, He will need, too, to be robust 
enough to fit together into connected stories the development 
of the various aspects of Mr. Battye’s subject which are divided 
by him into strict chronological departments. His chapter, 
cover anything from one to nine years, and each of them deals 
with each of the important topics of the period it treats. Op 
facts and figures the author is the safest of guides, but when he 
holds the scales between, for instance, the home and the colonia] 
authorities, or the respective merits of successive governors, 
his grasp is not so firm or so convincing. Each Governor jn 
turn comes up for judgment, and being, like the rest, susceptible 
to human frailty, is dismissed with a qualified eulogy which 
does not differ materially from one case to another. Rather 
tantalising, too, is the author's self-denying ordinance in respect 
of such details as the early adventures of the gold-diggers. 
these may be beneath the dignity of history, but make better 
reading than summaries of the debates of Legislative Councils, 
Occasionally, it is true, a camel or a kangaroo makes a flitting 
appearance, but it is all too soon banished by the exigencies of 
strict chronology, and we return to Chief Justice Wrensfordsley 
and Governor Sir William Robertson. 

Western Australia owes everything no doubt to the obstinacy 
and tenacity of its inhabitants, but with these qualities alone 
they would never have maintained themselves in their inhos- 
pitable land. They were sent there originally because the Duke 
of Wellington, coming into power after the death of Canning, 
knew and cared more about French plans in the Antipodes 
than most English statesmen, and because an optimistic cousin 
of Peel’s conceived a vast project of settlement which he was 
totally incapable of carrying out. Even so, the colony would 
have died a natural death but for the fact that the rest of 
Australia soon grew too fastidious to welcome the contents of 
English prisons; and the story of how Perth’s virtue capitulated, 
just as Melbourne and Adelaide became respectable, is a melan- 
choly comment on the weakness of social standards before the 
power of economic necessity. But more efficacious even than the 
criminals were the diggers, and it was not until Messrs. Ford 
and Bailey picked up a }-oz. nugget while they were grazing 
their half-starved horses at the place they named Fly Fiat, 
though the natives called it Coolgardie, that anything of world- 
wide importance occurred in Western Australia. 








Lothrop Stoddard’s 
New Book. 


RACIAL REALITIES 
IN EUROPE | 


LOTHROP STODDARD, 


Author of “ The Revolt Against Civilization,’’ ** The 
Rising Tide of Colour,” and “* The New World of 


Islam.” 


5 





! + 
CRIBNER 











With maps. 8vo cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 





Mr. Stoddard in his latest book deals exhaustively with 
the distribution of races throughout Europe, and explains 
the bearing of this distribution as it has reacted and still 
reacts upon international policy, claiming that the key to 
the solution of international difficulties may be found in 
an intelligent study of the racial problems involved. 





Prospectus on application. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
7 Beak Street, London, W. 1. 


SONS. 




















Give Books 
this Xmas 


Choose your Christmas 
gifts from the books 
mentioned in this issue; 
buy them from W. H. 
Smith & Son. Any book, 
wherever it may be re- 
viewed or advertised, 
can be obtained through 
the nearest bookstall or 
bookshop of 


W. H. Smith & Son 


STRAND HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Ltp 
To Lhasa in Disguise 
Dr. W. Montcomery McGovern 
Dr. McGovern, a young and far-travelled Orientalist, joined 
in 1922 the British Buddhist Mission to Tibet. The Mission 
was compelled to return at Darjeeling, but Dr. McGovern 
determined to go on alone. This book constitutes a vivid 
narrative of adventures, and adds materially to our present 
scanty knowledge of Tibet. 
2nd Impression 


Illustrated 21s. net 





~ Men and Horses I have known 


The Hon. GEorGE LAMBTON 
“The best book on racing we have had for very many 
years. It is delightful, informing, and amusing from end 
to end. . . . written by a master of his craft, with unsus- 
pected but unquestioned gifts of penmanship.”—“ Hotspur ” 
in the Daily Telegraph 
2nd Impression 


Illustrated 21s. net 


Confessions 
of the 
MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE 
His marriage with Miss Anna Gould, the great American 
heiress, and his warm friendship for this country, have 
centred much English and American interest on the 
picturesque figure of the Marquis Boniface de Castellane. 
Many, therefore, will turn eagerly to these piquant memoirs. 
Illustrated 21s. net 








Life’s Little Day 
Mrs. W. H. StTir.LiInG 
Author of “William de Morgan and His Wife” 
A delightful book of reminiscences and a veritable treasury 
of good stories. The description of the author’s childhood, 
with its old-world surroundings that have something of the 
Cranford atmosphere, is especially charming. 


Illustrated 21s. net 


Round the World with Rod and Rifle 


Major P. M. Stewart 
Introduction by Col. J. L. Sleeman 
“He is the best of raconteurs, the most humane and tireless 


of hunters.”—-Country Life 
Illustrated 





21s. net 





Romantic Spain 
. ELEANOR ELSNER 
A graciously written peep behind the Spanish scene, the 
work of a sympathetic observer who is equally interested 
in people and things.” —Sunday Times 


Illustrated 15s. net 





Men and Mansions 
HAROLD SPENDER 


The idea of this book is to combine a vivid description of 
the most beautiful and conspicuous English homes as a back- 
ground to the personalities of the men who made them and 
inhabited them. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 





Clydesdale 
a A. MacCALLUM SCOTT 
; Clydesdale ’ might be described as the best book ever 
inspired by its subject.”—Glasgow Evening News 
__ Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
“T : THOMAS BURKE 
. There is a lot of sheer beauty in it, and beyond question it 
1s a book to keep.”—T.P.’s and Cassells Weekly 
and Imp ression 7s. 6d. net 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C. 2 














Fonathan Cape Ltd. 


Trimblerigg 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A new Jekyll and Hyde story in which, though the 
spiritual alterations are swift and startling, no change of 
outward appearance takes place. With a frontispiece by 
E, X. KAPP, 9s. net. 


Post War Britain 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
The author is a French economist who has made the 
British Empire his particular study. In this book he 
analyses the British position in the world to-day. 105. 6d. 
net, 


MacDonald as Diplomatist 
GEORGE GLASGOW 
A full record of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s dealings with 
foreign powers during his nine months of office. The 
story is brought down to the day of dissolution. 65. met. 


Richard Baxter 
F. J. POWICKE 
The writer of this life concentrates attention on Baxter's 
great work in Kidderminster, and lights up many impor- 
tant points from MS, sources hitherto unused, 15s. me/, 


John Donne 
HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
A critical study of Donne’s life. ‘A book which does 
justice, poetically, to all that he did and all that he was.’ 
Morning Post. With four portraits, 12s, 6d, net 


Talks on Town Planning 
H. V. LANCHESTER 
This books take a glance round the divers aspects of Town 
Planning as a remedy for the failure in our Social order. 


45. 6d. net. 


Precious Bane 
MARY WEBB 
‘Precious Bane, her fifth novel, is the biggest masterpiece 
of all . . . She has genius.” Bookman, Second Impression 
75. Od. net. 


Julie Cane 

HARVEY O’HIGGINS 
A novel. ‘There is the warmth of real life in this me- 
morable book.’ Times Lit. Supp. ‘A masterpiece of 
detached observation and analysis of human nature,’ 


Glasgow Herald, 75. 6d. net. 


Spring Sowing 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
Stories by the author of The Black Sou/, ‘1 do not hesitate 
favourably to compare his work with that of the most 
expert writers of the short story.’ Spectator. 75. 6d. net, 


The Pleasures of Architecture 
Cc. AND A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
‘ The best book on its subject for the general reader that 
has ever been written. We heartily wish it the widest 
circulation.” Morning Post. Illustrated. 103. 6d, net, 
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Eleven Gower Street, London 
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BELLS LIST 


THE INDIA-PAPER “ PEPYS.” 


Pepys’ Diary— India-Paper Edition. Wheatley’s 
full copyright text. Printed on Oxford India-paper, with 
a Short Life of Pepys, and a full Index to the Diary. 
Complete in 3 Small 8vo. volumes, 42s. net per set. 
“An edition which every lover of Pepys will covet. There 
can be none better.” —The Daily Telegraph. 
“A lovely little edition. . . Pepys is one of the great 
lucky-bags in literature.”—R. ELtis Roserts,in The Guardian, 


The Mission of St. Augustine, and 
other Addresses)s By HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL 
GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. 
edition. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Henry Ill. and the Church. $8vo. 12s. net. 

The Eve of the Reformation. $8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Religious Life of King Henry VI. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. Crown 8vo. 83s. 6d. net. 


. 

Europe since 1815. sy Professor c. D. 
HAZEN. New and revised edition, with considerable 
additions, and 15 Maps in Colour. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

This edition reproduces substantially the previous one, but 
with considerable additions, enlarging, for instance, the pre- 
vious treatment of the Industrial Revolution, of Socialism, and 
of the German Empire under William II. The chronicle of 
events since the middle of 1919 constitutes more than one- 
fourth of the book. 


OLD MASTERS & MODERN ART 
The National Gallery — Italian Schools 


By SIR C. J. HOLMES. Demy 8vo. With 112 Illustrations. 
‘8 in colour)). 21s. net. 

“An excellent book. . . . No better introduction to the 
Transalpine Masters could be had than this scholarly volume, 
which is quickened by fine taste and penetrating insight, and 
beautifully illustrated."—Morning Post. 


. 

Chats on Science. By E. E. SLOSSON, 
Author of “ Creative Chemistry.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
In this volume the author of “Creative Chemistry” (of 
which well over 100,000 copies have been sold) gives a series 
of eighty “ Chats” on many fascinating aspects of the world 
of science, among them, of course, the latest scientific dis- 

coveries—relativity and atomic structure. 


Sanctuaries for Birds, and How to 


Make Them. ,y u. J. MASSINGHAM, Author 
of “Untrodden Ways,” etc. With 8 plates and other 
illustrations, Small Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Mr. Massingham explains how sanctuaries may be made 
and maintained even in the smallest of gardens or country pro- 
perties. He shows the abundant interest to be derived from 
this work, and also describes some of the interesting public 
sanctuaries which are now in being. 


A Short History of Hampton Court. 


In Tudor and Stuart Times, to the Death of Charles I. 


Revised 


By ERNEST LAW, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. With 
many Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“A charming example of what taste, learning, and 


enthusiasm can do for the history of a famous and ancient 
building.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CHESS BOOKS 


“ Messrs, Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of Chess 
Books.” —New Statesmen. 

Among their publications are books by :— 
Capablanca. Chess Fundamentals, 10s. 6d. net. 
Reti. Modern Ideas in Chess. 7s. 6d. met. 
Znosko-Borovsky. The Middle Game in Chess. 10s. 6d. net. 
Lasker. Chess Strategy. 7s. 6d. net. 

Write for detailed Chess List, with specimen pages. 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C, 2. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S : 
NEW BOOKS 
THE SCHOOL FOR AMBASSADORS 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 4 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of “English Way. | 


faring Life,” “A Literary History of the English 


With Frontispiece Portrait. 


. 21s. net, 
_ Under the title of “ The School for Ambassadors” is now pub 
lished a new volume of Essays by Monsieur J. Jusserand, 
himself, surely, the most cultured of ambassadors of any school, 
All the essays are marked by that happy blend of wisdom and 
humour which has made the author known to a large circle of 
English readers, a circle which is likely to be considerably increased 
by the publication of this new work. 


GLIMPSES OF JAPAN AND FORMOSA 


People,” etc. etc. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, Author of “A Vagabond 
Journey Round the World,” “ Wandering in ina,” 
etc. 10s. net. 


Here is another Harry A. Franck travel book, the second of those 
which are to be the fruit of a two-years’ stay in the farthest East, 
Many observers have written of the history, the legend, the art, the 
religion, the beauty and poetry, and the quaintness of Japan, but 
the new Japan needs a new kind of observer. The scene of hot 
and humid Formosa is also pictured; and we have most clearly 
portrayed for us the narrow home islands of such ancient and attrac. 
tive cultivation and civilisation, 


THE LETTERS OF OLIVE SCHREINER : 


1876-1920 


Edited and with an Introduction by S. C. CRON- 
WRIGHT-SCHREINER. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The guiding principles in making the selection have been auto 
biographical and general interest. Such a selection from so 
brilliant and powerful a writer dealing with herself, with references 
to the public achievements of well-known persons in literature and 
in politics, together with comments on great events which occurred 
during her life cannot fail to be interesting. 


LONDON AND LONDONERS IN THE 
EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES AND SIXTIES 


By ALFRED ROSLING BENNETT. Illustrated. 
. 18s. net. 
“Give us the good old days,” is an almost universal ery in the 
busy hustling world of to-day. In this book Mr. Bennett has re- 
corded some most interesting sidelights on the London of bygone 


days. . es 
“. . . this fascinating hook with its piquant 
There is not a dull page in it.’’-—Daily Graphic. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
IN 1815 


, 
By ELIE HALEVY. Translated from the French. 
7 25s. net. 
In this volume of M. Elie Halévy’s “ Histoire de Peuple Anglais” 
the reader will find a picture of England in the early nineteen 
century where every feature is indeed established by the most 
accurate and abundant evidence, but which never degenerates into a 
mere catalogue of isolated facts. 


A KING’S LESSONS IN STATECRAFT : 
LOUIS XIV. Letters to his Heirs 


pen-pictures, 


With an_ Introduction and Notes by JEAN 
LONGNON. Translated from the French by 
HERBERT WILSON. With Frontispiece Portrait. 

9s, net. 


The qualities of kingship, as revealed in these intimate discourses, 
show the real directing mind of the Grand Monarque beneath the 
glittering exterior which he presented to the world, and the power 
and magnificence of France during his long reign are an indication 
of his real greatness. 

“In the result we are able to enjoy documents of the highest 
historical importance, and of great literary value.”—Yorkshire Post. 


EVERYWHERE—MEMOIRS OF AN 
EXPLORER ; 
Illustrated. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR. 
30s. net. 


Mr. A. H. Savage-Landor has written his autobiography, the title 
of which, “ Everywhere,” gives an idea of its comprehensiveness. 
Here he tells his readers not only of his journeys, but also of the 
many interesting people he has met in the course of his career. 





THE ATLANTIC EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF H. G. WELLS 


The limited Edition de Luxe issued in 28 vols. 
A full prospectus of this Limited Edition can be obtained on 
application to the publishers, 

T. FISHER UNWIN, LIMITED, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 




















Printed for the Proprietors by W. Speaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, EC. 4; Published by the STaTESMAN Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2.—November 8, 1924. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





OF OLD FRANCE 
By Mrs. CREIGHTON. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford and a 
Frontispiece in colours. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


[A New Novel by a New Author.] 
SINCERITE 
By MORTIMER DURAND. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Cheap Edition. With Coloured Wrapper. 
Paper covers, 1s.; Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


REFORMATORY REFORM 
By ISAAC G. BRIGGS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON HISTORICAL SERIES. 


THE UNIFICATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
By ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON, MA., D.Litt, 
BSc., F.S.A. 


In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 
By Sir W. M. BAYLISS, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. net. 
This edition has been prepared by a Committee of the Author's 
friends, under the general direction of Professor A. V. 


Hill, F.R.S. 

A photograph of the late Sir William Bayliss working in his 
laboratory, which was taken about four years ago by Professor 
H. S. Raper, has been added as a frontispiece. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
STUDENTS OF MEDICINE 
By. Prof, ALEXANDER FINDLAY, MA. PhD., 











Crown 8vo. 











25s. net. 








With Diagrams. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STROWGER SYSTEM OF 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY 
By H. H. HARRISON, M.LE.E. 
With 161 Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Comprehensive Treatise on 


INORGANIC AND 
THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. V. B, Al, Ga, In, Tl, Se, Ce, and Rare Earth Metals, 
C (Pt. 1). £3 3s. net. [Now Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses enty-four Guineas. EDUCATIONAL ADVER- 
eas py APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
= reed at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
4 6s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
mall Advertisements. 
z. ame address all communications » The Manager, 
~ - 
London, We = 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 












































Susan Glaspell’s 





Novel (7/6 net) 


FIDELITY 


“A genius.”’—James AcaTE in the Sunpay Times. 


“A book of quite astonishing beauty.” 
—S. P. B. Mats in the Darty GRAPHIC. 


“Consummate skill.” 


—W. L. Courtney in the Darty TELEGRAPH. 
(3rd impression already in the press.) 








Schooling 


By PAUL SELVER (7/6 net) 


“One of the most entertaining stories of school life we 


have read.”—Tue Times. 


“ Biting satire.”—Tue Giascow News. 
“Thas is one of the most realistic studies of school life 


that I have ever read.” 


—S. P. B. Mais in Tue Datty Grapuic. 
“ Readers who like a slice of life (I do) will find the book 


fascinating. <A 


1 remarkable piece of 
realism.”—JoHN FRANKLIN in THE New STATESMAN. 


thorough - going 











Hungerof the Sea 


By ETHEL MANNIN 
“Emotional power and _  im- 
aginative sympathy .. . her 
work is distinguished for its 
robust realism, its clarity of 
design, its enthusiasm ... 
Mary (the central figure) is an 


Strait is 
the Gate 


By ANDRE GIDE 


Mr. Edmund Gosse describes this 
novel as “one of the most beau- 


extraordinary well- realised tifel becks which have been 

character, true in every detail. 

—GeraLp Buttet in Tue Darry printed in Europe for a long 

News. (7/6 net) time.” (7/6 net) 
READY TO-DAY 





Indelible 


By ELLIOT PAUL 


Heart's Blood 





By ETHEL KELLEY 








BELLES LETTRES 


Axel 


By VILLIERS DE 
ADAM. Translated by H. P. R. 
FINBERG, with decorations by 
T. STURGE MOORE and a 
preface by W. B. YEATS. 


This great symbolic drama has 
never before been rendered into 
English. The edition will be 
strictly limited to 500 signed and 
numbered copies, printed on best 
English hand-made paper, and 
bound in white buckram, gilt. 

( £3 3s. net) 


L’ISLE- 


Saint Helena 


By M. A. ALDANOV 


A light-hearted jeu d’esprit, 
reminiscent of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey. St. Helena, written 
in the style of a novel, deals 
with Napoleon's last years in the 
most unconventional manner 
imaginable. 

(6s. net) 





Just PustisHep 








THE BEST 


“ THRILLER” 


2nd impression printing 


OF THE SEASON 
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insinuate that the manuscript left at Elwood in 1907 is not the 
same as that published in London ninety years before? Our 
library is unfortunately without any collection of Napoleonic 
forgeries, so we cannot compare this book with the French book 
of London. All we can say positively is that if Napoleon 
wrote this book of Mr. Parker’s, he wrote nothing else that is 
usually associated with his name, and that the subjugation of 
Europe was accomplished by another man—probably Francis 
Bacon. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fair Daughters. By ANNA Hurst. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Fair Daughters is the story of three women secluded from the world 
by a vigilant and neurasthenic father. The latter, having been be- 
trayed by his wife, decides to shut his three young children away from 
the scandal caused by her behaviour. That he does not divorce her 
is sufficient reason to prevent his marrying Olivia Bellamy until the 
last chapter. The girls, brought up in ignorance of their mother, 
develop an overpowering love for their father. The eldest, Judith, 
marries the rector of the village, and in a matronly way takes charge 
of both households ; the youngest, Bett, to spare her father the pain 
of a separation, nearly wrecks her life with her strong, silent lover ; 
while Melisande, the beauty of the family, elopes with the chauffeur. 
The latter proves ultimately to be the deus ex machina who solves the 
three problems of the book by carrying off Melisande and announcing 
the death of Mrs. Michell—the offending mother—thus setting free 
both Bett and her father to marry. The book is written in a style as 
breezily incompetent as is the portrayal of the characters: repeated 
parentheses and faulty English often make the sense doubtful. 


Memory’s Geese. By Peter Trattt. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Amusing as Mr. Traill’s short stories are, and agreeable as one 
may have found them in the periodicals where they originally 
appeared, the thinness of their substance is very noticeable when 
they are crowded together in a book. As cocktails before, hors 
d’oeuvre at the beginning, or savouries at the end of a long meal, 
they have much to commend them, but taken all at once they spoil 
the appetite without relieving hunger. It must be added, however, 
that it is only the critic who need take them en masse; the reader 
ean dip into the book from time to time. Although Mr. Traill is 
inclined to excessive knowingness, he keeps as a rule on a steady 
level of competence. It may be because they are longer than their 
companions, but the two best stories in the collection are those 
entitled “It Sometimes Happens . . .” and ‘‘ Where Beauty 
Lies,” in both of which Mr. Traill’s skill is seen to the best advantage. 


Some Tuscan Cities. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 
The collaboration of an essayist and an artist should be the ideal 
method of introducing Italian cities to those who have not visited 
them, and of recalling them pleasantly to lovers of Italy to whom they 
are familiar ; but this book is more valuable for the pencil drawings of 
Mr. Austin than for the letterpress of Miss Harrison. She mentions 
at the outset that writers about Italy are in the proportion of about one 
to ten of its visitors, and it is questionable if she altogether escapes 
herself the implication of this sentence. The Tuscan cities which she 
describes and Mr. Austin depicts are ten in number—Pisa, Carrara, 
Lucca, Pistoia, Prato, Arezzo, Cortona, San Gimignano, Volterra, and 
Siena. The artist has been more happily inspired than the essayist in 
capturing the spirit and personality of each of these cities. Mr. 
Austin’s drawings—of which there are twenty-four full-page reproduc- 
tions—are delicate in touch and succeed in conveying a suggestion 
of Italian colour. Miss Harrison’s letterpress is clumsier work. 
It deals too much with the historical and too little with the human 
interest of the cities of Tuscany, and much of its appreciation of art 
is guide-book stuff. It has, however, the one merit that the 
author has been successful in avoiding that false romance which mars 
so much writing about Italy. It seems a pity that both collaborators 
have confined themselves very closely to the cities themselves, and 
hardly touched at all upon their surroundings, for the cities of Tuscany 
—though less perhaps than those of some other provinces—owe much 
of their charm to their setting. 


Autobiography. By Joun Sruart Muu. (With an Appendix of 
Hitherto Unpublished Speeches, and a Preface by Haroup J. 
Laski.) Oxford University Press. 2s. 

We are very glad to have this volume added to the “‘ World’s Classics” 
series. Mill’s Autobiography, if it does not stand in the first rank of 
autobiographies, has at least a high place in the second rank. Critics 
have said justly enough that it lacks charm, magic, the power of self- 
analysis. Nevertheless, it is a book of great importance. It is the 
record both of the mental and moral development of an “ infant 
phenomenon” who became a great man, and of the progress of that 
school of philosophic Radicalism of which he was the chief exponent 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Nor, let us add, for the benefit of those 
who have never read it, is it a dull book ; no one, save those in search 
of excitement, can fail to be attracted by the clarity and candour of 
its style. But this edition is not merely a reprint. It contains six of 


By Apa M. Harrison and Rosert S. Austin. 


Mill’s unpublished speeches (“The Utility of Knowledge,” 
British Constitution,” ‘‘ Perfectibility,” ‘‘ Against Sterling,” “Th 
Church,” “Secular Education”). All of these, except the last, 
early essays, delivered at debating societies between 1823 ang 

In the course of his excellent Introduction, Mr. Laski relates hoy he 
came upon these and many others of Mill’s speeches, none of Which 
had previously seen the light, and he tells us that a large selectic, 
of them is shortly to be published by the Fabian Society. The» Ps 
contain much good stuff mixed with much that is decidedly eg 
good. The oration on “The Utility of Knowledge,” was, no 

a remarkable performance in a boy of seventeen. But we are glad 
know that the boy was at the same time taking music and dang 
lessons and reading novels. It is one of Mill’s distinctions that, wig 
all his learning and his earnestness, he was never a prig. 


Local Government Handbook, 1924. Labour Joint Publicatiog 
Department, 33 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 3s. 

This volume, prepared by the Joint Research Department of 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party, should be a Useh| 
reference book for local councillors and administrators. It is Not, of 
course, an encyclopaedia which will answer every knotty questig 
asked of it, and it would be easy to find fault with it for omitting this 
or that part of a subject. But it contains an enormous amount ¢ 
information, generally accurate and well arranged, on the organisation 
and powers and duties of local authorities in England and Wales anj 
Scotland. It has, besides, special sections on certain points, including 
education, housing, municipal trading enterprises, and local goven. 
ment in France and Germany. This last, though interesting, is ty 
slight to be of much value save as an introduction to the subjed 
There is a good bibliography of books, pamphlets, government pubj.- 
cations and periodicals, arranged under their appropriate headings. 


Sails of Sunset. By Ceci Roperts. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Ruskin petulantly described Whistler’s work as canvases at whic 
the artist had thrown a pot of paint; the description would mor 
accurately fit Sails of Sunset. It would seem that the gorgeous colous 
of Venetia had dazzled Mr. Roberts, leaving him frantically articulate 
The plot of the story is uninteresting, the characterisation feebk. 
Peter, proud possessor of the Neville nose, differs in other respects 
from his banking brother, Sir Roderick, by a tendency towards » 
artistic and romantic mode of life. Chioggia proves an admirabk 
setting ; there he finds the “‘ colours that had given Titian and To 
toretto their immortal palettes,” and Lucia, making “an arrestig 
movement of wild beauty as she stood there, her back to the flamig 
sunset sail.” Finghetti the bully, Marco the adoring and devote 
servant and two courtly Italian gentlemen suffice to conduct the story 
to its inevitable end. Other characters appear, but their raim 
@ étre is doubtful. Peter’s dowager lady-mother, Pelican Pouch, ani 
the incident of her operation are as inessential as Sir John Coate, the 
successful business-man. The language in which the book is writta 
is often slipshod. Such phrases as, “he let her tears fall”; “bis 
punting had been immaculate”; “Saint Sebastian, that huma 
pincushion of the faithful, collected arrows, smiling withal,” are surey 
not to be taken as the true expression of the author’s mind. Neverthe 
less, a romantic reader would doubtless visit Chioggia after perusing 
this book. 


Raw Material. By Dororny Canrietp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Dorothy Canfield, in her introduction to this collection d 
short stories and character sketches raises the old question of ‘oe 
relative importance of art and life. She emphatically declares that lit 
is the more important. Her argument, if it can be called an argumet 
when every question is begged, she refutes in practice. Take be 
study of the old negro, Fairfax Hunter. Miss Canfield, apparestl, 
would maintain that if we had seen and known the man himself, 
should have, or at any rate ought to have, secured a far more vivid 
impression of him than we can possibly hope to do from reading be 
story of him. Yet it can safely be said that a thousand people ms 
have seen Hunter as frequently as Miss Canfield saw him, and y* 
have known little about him until they read her sympathetic a0é 
imaginative sketch. Miss Canfield’s work is invariably better than be 
theory of it. One of the best character sketches in the book is Ok 
Man Warner,” against which she warns all readers who know nothif 
of Vermont. Yet “ Old Man Warner” is to be found wherever 
Anglo-Saxon has settled, and his portrait occupies a page in maty* 
novelist’s sketch-book. It may be added that some of Miss Canfel! 
raw material has been very highly wrought, as in her story of X 
Brodard, the jovial French Socialist who had material prospet 
thrust upon him, to his undoing. 


Charmeuse. By E. Temrte TuursTon. Cassell. 7%. 64 . 
Although Mr. Thurston takes a good while to get into his sti 
when he does, his little comedy bustles gaily to its inevitable 
clusions. It is a comedy of four people, with a few supers t® 
them along, and it concerns Roger Campion, a disgruntled artis 
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For these closing weeks of 1924 


GUY CHAPMAN announces 





CLOSED ALL NIGHT. From the French of 
PAUL MORAND. A limited edition of 250 
copies, signed by the author, on hand- 
made paper. 25s. (Prospectus on 
application.) 


AN ADVENTURE. anon. The 3rd_ edition, 
with fresh matter of great interest, of 
this famous record of a psychical adven- 
ture. 5s. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SLEEP. Chosen by 


CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS. A _ self- 
explaining title—bed-book and gift-book. 
6s. 


the first two titles are: 
MOLL FLANDERS: by Daniel Defoe. 


THE GOLDEN ASSE OF APULEIUS : 
trans. Wm. Adlington. 3s. 6d. and 6s. 





FOR 1925 Mr. Chapman has in preparation a number 
of publications which will attract wide atten- 
tion. His catalogues will be gladly forwarded 
on application. 


§ BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 
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“The true University is 
a collection of Books.” 


—CARLYLE. 
The Home University—the Library—should be 


worthy of the priceless treasures it contains. 
With all your books neatly ranged and protected 
from dust in a “ Gunn” Bookcase, the pleasure 
of possessing books is increased a hundred fold. 
The “ Gunn ” grows with your books. Whether 
you buy many sections or one at a time they fit 
exactly and each section is complete. 


“GUNN” Bookcase 


is fine furniture as well as book storage—glazed 
doors slide on roller bearings. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD,, | WRITE TO US | 


53 Paul . Fi ‘ . 
pe Sheeet 5 ae for particulars as to 


London, ~ 4 
Makers of Reliable Furniture Pility. tan 


for 45 years. nearest agent. 
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I can speak thence more freely.” 


MARK TWAIN. 

MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
necessarily withheld from the public until now, 
contains amazingly frank opinions on the out- 
standing men and events of his time. 

Immensely important as a literary document, 
this powerful book of reminiscence and witty 
anecdote reveals the soul of one of the greatest 
humorists of all time. 

2 volumes, boxed, 42s. net. 





The proposed first edition having been greatly oversubscribed, 
publication date had to be postponed until November 7th. 


PALLIETER 


By FELIX TIMMERMANS 

In this novel everyone eats, drinks, dances, loves generously. The 
admirable translation preserves all the beauty and flavour of the 
original, With its delightful drawings and illustrated introduction by 
Hendrick Van Loon the book gives a charming picture of the abundant 
Flemish countryside. 











7s. 6d. net. 


Harper & Brothers : London 
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Liberal Magazine 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 





November Number. 


GENERAL ELECTION: 
All the 
Documents 
and 
Statistics. 





Sixpence. 
Six Shillings a Year. 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 
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it meant sitting interminably as a model. Roger makes a living but 
is really a failure. The daughter is simple and charming, her young 
lover impressionable and ingenuous. Mrs. Campion receives a parcel 
containing a new dress , and finds that by mistake instead of the plain 
garment ordered a wonderful gown of golden charmeuse has been sent 
to her. After a while she puts it on, and Laidlaw, coming in while 
she looks at herself in the glass—he has already seeg her in her ugly 
clothes—falls in love with her. Then her husband takes fire, and 
begins to paint real pictures again, and the comedy begins. Mr. 
Thurston keeps his story on these light lines, and the result is a 
cheerful little conflict of character just sufficiently linked with life to 
make it plausible and sufficiently romantic to make its happy ending 
desirable. 


Camera Pictures of Malta. By F. and M. Weston. Sanbride Press. 

This book contains what its title would lead you to suppose, and 
it is attractively produced. It opens with a short preface, describing 
in a pseudo-poetical style the colour-effects of the island at each 
season of the year; and, subsequently, the many ‘‘ monuments of 
ancient days ” to be found in Malta—the remains of succeeding waves 
of civilisation from the Neolithic period onwards. 

In the Ghar Dalam cave, the strata of deposit contain animal 
remains of even more remote periods. As the author says: ‘‘ Man 
has but little part or lot in this. His voice so far is silent in the land, 
except for two teeth which are supposed to be those of a Neanderthal 
man, who became extinct in the last ice age.’’ They probably 
chattered. The authors’ camera, however, is mightier than their 
pens. The selection of photographs is good ; and they vary pleasantly 
from page to page. The first picture is of a little ragged, grinning 
monkey of a Maltese boy, and the last is a panoramic view of the 
ancient capital of the island. Between these come many divers 
subjects—views over water by morning light, streets and gardens, 
buildings of many periods and nationalities, peasants and monks, 
Neolithic, Phoenician, Roman remains, present-day festivals and little 
scenes of Maltese life. a 

Those who have forsworn photographs, owing to a surfeit of family 
albums, should look at this book. They will wonder how the albums 
managed to be so dull. 


THE CITY 


N the morning of the Election the financial editor of 
one of the London dailies adjured his readers to 
vote for the Conservatives in the following words: 

Investors throughout the country, men and women, must see 

that the Stock Exchange is not disappointed... It is not a 

question of Party politics, but of deciding whether the country 

is to be administered by a body of men who have no regard for 
national or private interests. 

In other words, England expects every investor this day to 
do his duty. Apparently they did. The Stock Exchange’s 
attitude towards the result is expressed in a broker’s circular 
which has reached me, from which the following is an extract : 

The most optimistic forecast was a small Conservative majority 

with comparative instability of government. The actual result 

came as a complete surprise, and there has not yet been time for its 
full import to be more than partially realised. The Conservative 
majority is so overwhelming that unless the opportunity for wise 
government is grossly abused their tenure of office should be secure 
for some years. This means to the business community a justifiable 
return of confidence. The country has demonstrated most clearly 
that it does not intend to traffic with Bolshevism and the bugbears 
of Nationalisation, and the Capital Levy and a general overturn 
of our credit system are disposed of indefinitely. In addition, the 
putting into operation of the Dawes scheme and the prospect of 
sympathetic treatment of the Colonies in the matter of Imperial 
Preference will make for an improvement in trade. 


Markets will probably be good for a short time, but people 
who look ahead are more likely to sell British industrials, for 
instance, than buy them at enhanced prices. 

* * * 

While British railway companies have reached a stage at 
which practically all the energies of the management are devoted 
to the making of maximum profits without regard to anything 
else, British-owned railway companies in the Argentine appear 
to be fully alive to the necessity of taking a longer view and of 
assisting production and industry in the country they serve. 
At the annual meeting of the Buenos Aires Great Southern 
Railway, the chairman stated that the company had an agri- 
cultural section, which makes a special study of and experi- 
ments in selection and improvement of the produce of the land, 
and works three experimental farms. They have made valuable 
contributions to the selection of the best types of wheat, linseed, 
etc., and have been notably successful in introducing fruit-trees 
that are immune from prevalent pests and diseases, by importing 


ee, 


over 40,000 trees from Australia and selling them to local 
growers at cost. This year the company is grafting 40,0 
apples and pears and a quarter of a million vines. It is : 
menting with sugar-beet and rice-growing and hires out sprayi 
machines for fruit and drying machines for maize. A ms 
of the annual reports of the Argentine railway companies showy 
that a considerable number of Italian and Russian immigrants 
are entering that country, and some Italian companies have 
purchased large areas which they are laying out in small holding, 
for Italian settlers. The Buenos Aires Western 
reports that the Italian Government had sent a representatiy. 
to visit the territory served by that company with a View to 
directing emigration there. 

* * * 


The rise in rubber shares which is now becoming pronouns 
has not caused tea shares to fall back. The prospects for both 
are good, and the shares of some companies which cultivate 
both these products are attractive, for they possess two stri 
to their bow, each of which looks like being extremely lucratiye 
for some time to come. Among companies of this description is 
Peacock and Nilambe (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates, which 
have been frequently recommended in these notes from about 
2s. 4d. upwards, and still look reasonably priced at 4s, 64, 
The company has two tea estates and one rubber estate jp 
Ceylon. Last year it paid four dividends of 5 per cent., and 
for the current year has already declared two of a similar 
amount. The share is in the denomination of 2s. and the 
present price includes one of the aforementioned dividends, 
With the present restriction of output the profit on the rubber 
estate cannot be very important, but as the exportable quantity 
is steadily increased (as appears practically certain will be the 
case) the revenue from this source should improve. Other 
companies of a similar description producing both rubber 
and tea are Bandarapola (Ceylon), the £1 shares of which are 
quoted at about 67s. 6d. The shares may look high priced, 
but the company has a splendid property, is a good dividend 
payer, and the share is worth buying for permanent investment. 
Another company similarly placed which should benefit is 
Panawattee £1 shares at about 27s. 6d. This property also 
is in Ceylon. A. Emit Davies. 
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ART GALLERIES. 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
Exhibition of Modern Painting and Sculpture. 
Now open.—Admission 1s. 
HEAL AND SON, LtD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. rt. 


) Tgemaeialaeaeal OF CARICATURES BY QUIZ, 
the brilliant young draughtsman, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Lectureship 
in Commerce, tenable at the London School of Economics. Initi 
salary, {450 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
later than first post on November 13th, 1924, by the Academic Regis- 
trar, University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 

JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1r. 
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TO BE SOLD, TO LET AND WANTED. — 
WELFARE OR REST HOME IN DERBYSHIRE. 








TO BE SOLD, Matlock House, Matlock, Large Premises situate 
in its own grounds of nearly two acres, suitable for a Welfare of 
Convalescent Home, in a high and bracing district with commanding 
views over the Valley of the Derwent. Large reception rooms, 
recreation room, upwards of 40 bedrooms and excellent baths. Electric 
light and Tennis Lawns, etc.—Apply to Messrs. Davip SIBBALD, 
STONES & Co., Market Place, Derby ; Messrs. Lymn & Lymn, County 
Bank Chambers, Matlock; or Messrs. SILK W1Lson & SONS, B 
of England Chambers, Manchester. 








A LADY of literary tastes desires a sitting-room and bedroom ss 


paying guest in a good house in Hampstead.— Reply by letter, 
JENNINGS, J. A. Kay, Esq., 1 Upper Terrace, Hampstead Heath. 


OMFORTABLE BED-SITTING ROOM in lady's first floor fat 
Gas fire, ring and meter. Telephone. Restaurant.—Box 3% * 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Ap Oxford Sectional Bookcase greatly 
y mproves the appearance of any room and 
is a practical piece of furniture. Each section 
joins its neighbour by means of practically in 


visihle and perfectly fitting joints, and the unit 
when fitted together have the 


appearance of one solid piece 
andsome Illus. Catalogue Free 
WILLIAM BAKck & Co. Ltd 
Library Specialists, OXFORD 
Agents: Dulau and 
Co., Lid., 34-36 Margaret St 
Cam ish Square, W 





is shown at Wembiey, ldeai 
Homes & other Exhibitions. 














FATIGUE, STALENESS, 
INDISPOSITION, ILLNESS, 
DISEASE «= + «* -«s 


are all due to the presence—temporary 
or permanent—of an abnormally large 
amount of waste matter—of dead matter, 
of dirt in the muscles and tissues and organs of the body. 
The great cleanser is the 


GEM PORTABLE TURKISH BATH 


[It provides hot air, vapour, and medicated baths in the privacy of 
home. It purifies the body outwardly and inwardly, vitalises the 
blood, relieves the organs, drives out disease, establishes health, and 
fortifies the body alike against wintry weather and the microbes of 
summer fevers. It does wonders, as thousands testify. Used and 
recommended by medical men and the editors of the various health 
magazines. Bookict post free. 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD. 
(Desk N.S.), 67 Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E. 1. 














ANKLE DEEP 





THE Lotus Veldtschoen Shoes will 
carry you through rain, through 
thaw, through wet long grass, 
through peat bogs and over the 
stepping stones of running streams, 
and will land you home at the end 
of the day with dry socks and 
happy feet. 


Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 
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A Valet for £5 a Year. 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them looking 
at their best—at, approximately, half the usual 
charges. Please write for “ Valet Contract” 
Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, B. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 


Diiiecessesesccsessescescacucsaeneadll 















Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 

STATESMAN it is mecessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs : 
One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 


Six Months _,, ~~. Ee ee 
One Quarter ,, ee: eC 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 














“Facts are s 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision fer all risks 


by insuring with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 











“THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE,” 
“INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS & WIVES.” 
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MARRIAGE?” 


HIS question was asked the other day by one of England's 
foremost divines. Are those who fail in marriage wicked, 
selfish, or exceptionally difficult to please? In the majority 

of cases they are none of these things, but when entering 
patimeny they were ignorant of many things necessary to be 
nown. 

Racial health and the progress of civilization are so obviously 
dependent ugee wise and happy marriage, that it is surely 
criminal to allow men and women to approach it in this spirit of 
ignorance and wunpreparedness; and to dispel ignorance and 
encourage a definite preparation for parenthood, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale has written three kindly, frank and important 
books which should be in the haads of every married couple and 
those contemplating marriage. 


“WISE WEDLOCK,” 


Each 6/9, post free, or the three for 18/- 


The first deals with the subject of birth control, the second is a 
complete guide to adult men and women, and the third provides 
brilliant solutions to problems of the heart. Their informative 
contents are presented with infinite tact, sympathy and a genuine 
desire to help, and were every young couple to take to heart the 
lessong of these invaluable guide-books the divorce courts might 
take a long vacation. Send cheque or P.O. now, and the books 
will reach you by return st, together with a specimen copy of 
“ Health and Efficiency" Monthly Magazine. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.°. 4. 


Full Catalogue of Books and a specimen copy of “ Health and 
ciency” post free on application. 
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OOKS.—Burke’s General Asmoury. 3rd _Edit., with Supplement 
§: 108. ; aa ot he op ge Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; 
ritish ts, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Prendergast UR 4 
Settlement of Ireland, Bag £3 10s. Hazlitt Liber’ Amoris, with intro. by Le 
Gallienne, 1893, 253. ; Weininger’ s Sex and aiees 258.; Hannay’s Sex OF 
in 2 vols., 258.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit. -» 1915, 6 vols., £3 
Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in ro large handsome — = By = ik 0, 
tice {12 128.; Traill and Mann a of Britain and the Em 
morocco, fine set, 1914. £6 66.; Ro’ aves Naval Prints, 7 ke. : 
jonah —— 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, r910, 2 vols., 218. ; Ainsworth’s yoo 
eppard, Old St. —_ etc., 11 vols., ustrated, 30s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
coloured plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 oi. 118. 6d. ; Holbrook Jackson's 
1st Edit. Romance and ee ,.oaee, Seems ey "Novelists, 1908, 128. 6d. each ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies » %922 .$ Waley, Chinese Painting, 
£3 138. 6d.; Punch First 7+ vols., bound - 25 + * half-morocco, {12 128. ; 
Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and oe ‘by Alastair, 1920, 253. 
Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 153.; Oscar Wilde, a Study 
by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wi Sebastian Melmotkh, nn wate’ 
 ~ Ay —J-F, A, ~ band, rare 1st tion, 1899, £2 108.; Oscar e, 
sete, 9%. ; Max Ln ay Rossetti and His cle, 1922, 1st Edit., 2 * 3 
Maseficid ¢ Dream, si copy 358. } hye ae Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
If you want a book and have ore tail to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most sheet 
book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED. “er | Chronicle of Clemendy ; Hous- 
man, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 
2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse. —BAKER’ GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, "Birmingham. 


SCHOOLS 


EAR ALDEBURGH.—The Home School, iaisten, ‘Suffolk, fe for 
little Girls and Bo Pere Mrs. Ernest Thring and Miss Thring 
Entire charge if red. Modern buildings, very healthy situation, 10} 

grounds. Prospectus on application. OF acres 


SS SCHOGL, FOR, A need WEsTSURY- -ON TR TR 
Bristol (R: th cient 
Head aicteens. bate nine Be. Baxen, B.A. This School, which was fanaa 
1859, has removed from Clifton to new ses surrounded by large tai 
playing fields, but within easy reach Bristol. Two En 
given aay Sos under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply be 











Ca HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals ang 
to health and -F. Se prepared ooen tor ei’ U emt 
qualified staff. Principal: Tumopora E. CLARK. Wa 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb. 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersroox Hicks, B.Sc., 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM & TO 18 YRARS OF AcE, 








_ BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
upplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, £21; 
alzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., 12; Trollope’s 

eR. Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, to Vols., 
best edit., £7; : Cameron Etchings, 428. ; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


Filla aatiadinalaad OF THE ORIENT 
WORLD TOUR 

Jan. 2. with 5 Months. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 

CHINA (a month; 600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang), JAPAN 
(a month), MALAY, JAVA, KOREA, PHILIPPINES, HAWAII, 
U.S.A. 

Jan. 2. INDIA BURMA CEYLON. 

Jan. 24. EGYPT PALESTINE SYRIA. 

Details from N. S. BISHOP, Private SociaLt Tour, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 











REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S me yy HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's ouse, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ke Sear HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 


B Wc. x. and well ed T 
Hotel. Pertect sealtation, “Asepecal “Seors, tclephoee, nigh night ” porters. 


on application. Telegrams: “ Bookczsaft, London.” Telephone : Museum 1232. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 

Tete, aos pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, 

Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and 

beautitany , onished on the lines of a cy house. Gas fires and telephones 

in all bedrooms. Good food and good g. Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 

or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas (double), inclusive. Telephone : 
Paddington 8083. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2, Jovingten 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. — —,< Central. 
—Mrs. RocERs (cookery diploma). First-class Munici: 











M ALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Msstress: Miss CHamp Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 





Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The alm of the School is tp 
develop my ———., intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
to t and isueue by 


self-expression, to increase resource 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Rachytheiay 
ee, Se Saar 200 guineas fe Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
oe oe The house is elightfully situated in {ts own grounds 
15 actes. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER eg CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


S.E. 12.—Health' nape hos home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based — on Sentemeel system combined with the most receaj 
methods modern acation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mig 


MILDRED STEBLB. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower a New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. 
Principels: Marcaret L. MiTcHBLL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and bance Eusox, 
L.R.A.M. 





i 





R ® 6 ..% 3. se Ss ¢€¢ &.8& ae 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP 
Certificate, In’ te and lence, First Year's Medicina 
University Scholarshi Chemical and Ph , 
ical Observatory, Natural His’ Room, Wor 
Gymnasium. Leisure- First Aid and and Life-saving, 
Ifustrated Prospectus the Hap Master, Bootham » York. 





TsSs GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 

Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 

Ideals in Education ” applied. Individual time-tables Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhytbmics, Margaret Morris 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. ies ene a tory Montessori House for Boys and Git 

from 3 to 9 years.— Principals C. H, Nicwoi7s and Miss J. S. Manviizs, 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
many WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
want hildren. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 


ae. No day pupils. 
Particulats from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 














OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


( PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
mate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 

hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetabies.—Mrs. Wynne. 


LITERARY 


A Crmone should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Filme, 
= Music and Songs to Mr. ArtuuR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 














TRAINING CENTRES 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 





System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cotcheet, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 pet anmum.—For prospectus apply Secrerary 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FP" Sonnas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
HAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. eo 

M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, eg 








LAaWwRENcs, 

) ig ~ LONDON COLLEGE (University of auton, E..1.— 
University Courses tn Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and _-- Pee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 

Prospectus post free from RecisTRaR. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 wt Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed Bi by 
Place, Clifton, Bristol, | 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary / 


Stenographer always availabie.—Miss Ronmrts, 5 High Holborn. 








XPERT TRANSLATION from German, Italian, Spanish 


by experienced graduate. Moderate terms.—Box 27, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


, ar. Fully guaranteed, from £4. 
PEW ITERS. All makes. Write for List. 
TYPEWRITERS by the largest concern in the trade. 
AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 9 Newgate Street, E.C. "Phone, City 4443. 


Se PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gm5— 
Write Osnornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastie Street, London, W. !. 

EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 

Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W.! 




















EAL HARRIS.—LEwis AND SHETLAND HomEsrows 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 
desired.—_NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, 


REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes 
etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, of send garment 
NDON 


TuRNino 
N. 16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. New garments also 
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The Big Pen for the Big Man. 


Ghe World's Masterpiece 
: of Pen Craftsmanship : 








Carries a month’s supply of ink. 


35/- 








Other models : 

PLUNGER-FILLING 
SAFETY 

or LEVER-FILLING 

From 15/- to £12-12-0 












THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 
Onoto Service Depots: 110, Bunhill Row, E.C.1; 
17, St. Bride Street, E.CA ; 139, High Holborn, W.C.1, LONDON. 


A 
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Use ONOTO INK 


for all Pens 









Stationers 
and Jewellers 









Simplicity of 
Onocto the Pen 


Note the easy 
shut-off. 


As effective as an electric 
switch. A simple turn 
of the finger and thumb 
opens the pen for use or 
closes the valve, thus 
hermetically sealing the 
ink in the reservoir. 
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10 for 8? 20 for 1/4 
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PLAYER’S N® 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 
from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


50 for 3/3 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, 


The Relation of Wealth to Welfare A 








By WILLIAM A. ROBSON, B.Sc.(Econ.). 6s. 
In this book Mr. Robson has challenged the identification of personal welfare with the possession of private — 
wealth in a new and arresting way. He has taken certain fundamental elements of welfare, such as Health, VoL. 

Art, Work, etc., and enquired to what extent they are dependent on the one hand upon private income, and 
on the other hand upon various kinds of collective action and public expenditure. ——— 

WORKS OF THORSTEIN VEBLEN. Organised Labour. 
[READY NOVEMBER 11. ont G. = 7 COLE. - . ~ 6s, — 
. uis is not merely a revision of the author’s “ An Intr 
Absentee Ownership. = . duction to Trade Unionism,” but practically a new book CHARI’ 
And Business Enterprise in Recent Times. in which certain sections of the old are incorporated i 
: po ina Tae G 
10s. 6d. substantially altered form. “EB 
° . DE 
The Theory of the Leisure Class. 10s. 6d Bolshevism and the West. Can the Soviet HENRY 
teas Idea Take Hold of England, America and France ? SILENC 
The Vested Interests. A Debate between Bertranp RusseELu and ARTIFI 
And the Common Man. 5s. Scott NEARING. 2s, CORRE: 
“Mr. Veblen is the most original and powerful critic ° — ° n 
# the snes cgonegee order among living oe wore Conflict of Policies in Asia. a, 
hough his analysis of economic institutions is directe 

primarily to those of his own country, America, it is By THOMAS F. MILLARD. Nov. 11. 15s, Tae / 
equally applicable in_ its main purport to British and Mr. Millard outlines in this volume the development of M 

European conditions. These three books represent different the political situation in the Pacific from the Paris Con- 
aspects of his work.”—J. A. Hopson. ference of 1919 down to the present. Books 








Contemporary Studies Ba 
By CHARLES BAUDOUIN. —= 


Translated from the French by Epen and Cepar Paut. Ready Nov. 11. 12s. 6d. N 
This volume contains about thirty essays, arranged in three sections: Part I., entitled “ The Liberators | 




















a 
of the Mind”; Part II., “ Education and Society”; and Part III., “ Notes on Art and Criticism.” P 
Memoirs of a Positivist Builders of Peace: A History of the Union - ; 
By MALCOLM QUIN. 10s. 6d. of Democratic Control (With Portraits.) Mon 5 
In this work the author, who was for many years one By Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK, M.A. _Fore- 
of the leaders of the Positivist Movement in England, in word by E. D. Moret, M.P. Cloth, 5s. ; paper, the p: 
association with Dr. Congreve, tells the story of his reli- 2s. 6d ; ero" . questi 
gious life in connection with the history of Positivism. — on 
The World of the Incas Croatian Tales of Long Ago 7 6d only 1 
By OTFRID VON HANSTEIN. Translated By IV. BERLIC-MAZURANIC. Translated ff no. 
by ANNA BARWELL. 7s. 6d. by F. S. Coperanp. Fully Illustrated in Colour. There 
The reader is held spellbound by the account of this In this book the author has cast the special characteristic servat 
bygone Peruvian civilisation that seems, centuries ago, to forms and motives of Croatian folk poetry into artistic we ex 
forestall the dreams of many a modern reformer. form. ment 
ment | 
NEW FICTION. and, i 
i have 
Justice Walk party 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. i t 
Author of “ Redwing,” “The Unholy Experiment,” etc. Nov. 11. 7s. 6d. party 
This is an unusual novel with a peculiar charm of its dwn. It gives a vivid picture of Chelsea, its old- but } 
world associations, its slums and studios, acting and re-acting on the inhabitants of Justice Walk. not t 
Bresilien Tales ba te T. SAWBRIDGE 7s. 6d on 
Xe a s. 6d. 
Translated by ISAAC GOLDBERG. 5s. This 3 the story of a man who returned to an entailed of th 
. se estate after seventeen years in Australia, and the effect his 
In this volume we have the first group of Brazilian coming has on the place he inherits and on the people 
stories to be offered to the English reading public. among whom he now lives. On 
in the 
rever: 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. Arth, 
in th 
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